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' including the behavioral literature upon which each perspective zs based. 


Behavioral Perspectives on the Assessment 


of Learning Disabled Children 


. : ba 
The purpose of this paper is to identify the major perspectives on 


a behavioral approach to assessing learning disabled children. Fortunately 
extensive works have already been published which describe "behavioral 
assessment'' (Cimenero, Calhoun, & Adams, 1977; Hersen & Bellack, 1976), its 
applications to the education of exceptional children in general (cf. Gardner, 


1977), and to teaching learning disabled children specifically (Haring & 


a 


‘Bateman, 1977; Lovitt, 1967). Those efforts will not be duplicated here. 


Instead of selectively identifying the major behavioral pevepectives on 

the assessment of children with learning problems, we hope to provide pro- 
fessionals responsible for educating those children an opportunity for ex- 
amining their own perspectives on assessment, and for considering the impli- 
cations of ‘those cecapactives for educational programming. Also, by attempt- 
ing to specify what is known regarding the behavioral assessment of learning 
disabled students we hope to identify areas in which research and develop- 

ment must yet be done. To. accomplish our sieude, wht paper is organized 


into four major sections. Each section consists of a set of perspectives, 


The first section, entitled "Perspectives on the Behavioral Approach 


to Assessment," is an attempt to specify the major perspectives which we 


believe are: rooted in the primary assumptions of the behavioral approach 


“"and in its research methodology. Since. the focus of this paper is on 


assessment, we wild consider primarily those propositions of the basic 


behavioral systems which may have implications for assessing children with 


. learning disabilities. 


Phe second section of the paper, entitled "Perspectives on Behav- 


ioral Assessment Procedures in the Identification of Learning Disabled 
-Children," addresses the problem of how to identa zy those hiddved 
ordinarily referred to as learning disabled when a behavioral approach 
is used. 

Section III is entitled ‘Perspectives on Behavioral Assessment 
Procedures in Planning Programs for Learning Disabled Children" and 
shifts. attention from the problem of identification to the problem of 
how behavioral assessment data are used to plan educational programs 
for children who have been identified. 

Finally, in Section IV, entitled "Behavioral Assessment Procedures 


" we seek to 


in Evaluating Programs for Learning Disabled Children,' 
determine how behavioral methodology has been used in both formative 
and eommaeive evaluation of programs designed‘to improve the education 
of learning disabled children. 
Before moving to the body of this paper a word needs to be said 
about the term "assessment." Assessment, as it is used throughout this 
paper, refers broadly to the process of information gathering for pur- - 
poses of decision making. In this sense it is synonymous with how some 
have used the term Seu tiuttan (Klein, Panivevescier, & Aiken, 1971). 
The term is used broadly to include all information gathering activi- 
ties and puptag veces the relationship between information gathering 
and decision making. When used in this way, the term assebsment re- 
quires not only an understanding of what information might be gathered 8 


or how it might be gathered, but also specification of the decisions 


which must be made throughout developing an instructional program. 
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Sections II through IV of this paper are organized around the three 


major decisions made in developing programs for learning disabled 
seinen represented by the following questions: 
1. What is (are) the problem(s) which must be solved 
by providing special ee services? 
2. What special educational program represents the most 
appropriate education in the least restrictive alter- 
native? 


3. Has the special educational program been effective? 


Section I “ 


Perspectives on the Behaviogal Approach to Assessment 


The purpose of this section is to sadeeiés those een OF 
the behavioral approach which have primary relevance for the assess- 
ment of learning disabilities. We will not present a Summary of the- 
principles of operant psychology, since more knowledgeable presenta- 
tions of the principles can be obtained elsewhere (cf. Bijou &-Baer, 
1961; Ferster, Culbertson, & Perrott, 1975; Honig & Staddon, 1977; 
Skinner/ 1953). While we believe the principles of hehaetce such as 

\ reinforcement, punishment, extinction, and stimulus control are of major 


importance in understanding the behavior and improving the lives of 


learning disabled children, we are restricting our attention here to 


the contributions of the behavioral approach to the development of assess- 
ment practices. 


Perspective #1 ‘s : 
Assessment of "problem" behayior should be approached from the 
point of view that it has evolved from, and is seyeerind ie the cane 
laws which determine the development of "normal" behavior. 


Children's behavior varies greatly bogh between individuals and 
within individuals. Nevertheless, behavioral Jecnueieidie assume 
all behavior is determined by the following three sets of variables: 

a) Genetic constitution 

b) Prior training (or reinforcement history) 
c) Present environment (or current paieinbanties of réinfordensat) 


The first set of variables allows behavioral psychologists to 


work from the position that the initial (neo-natal) behavioral reper- 
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5 
toires of children may be quite unique (i.e., the operant levels of 
behaviors like sucking, crying, motor movement, may be quite differ- 
ent among different children). When such variation in responding 
does exist at birth, behavioral psychologists take the position 
that the variables determining that difference are the primary con- 
cern of biology (although prenatal conditioning does occur) and, 
instead, turn their attention to studying the effects of subsequent 
interactions between the individual and the environment. Those sub- 
sequent interactions are then conceptualized by Skinner (1969) as 
follows: "(1) The occasion upon which a response occurs, (2) the 
response itself, and (3) reinforcing consequences. The eens 
veduciatabinn among them are the 'contingencies of reinforcement'." 
While heavy emphasis has been given to the final two terms of cha 


analysis (i.e., behavior and its contingent consequences) would be 


well to remember that the first term of the contingens 
or discriminative stimulus event) is as much a part/ of the analy 
as the second and third terms. Rarely are we who intervene concerntd 
with strengthening or weakening behavior without regard for the 
occasion upon whic® that behavior occurs. In fact we cannot judge 
behavior as appropriate or inappropriate in a, social system unless 
we know the situation (the preceding events) in’ which the behavior 
has occurred. 


H. S. Terrace (1970), in reviewing Skinner's book Contingencies 


of Reinforcement: A Theoretical Analysis, likened the functional 
utility of the three term contingency relation in the‘analysis of 


behavior to that of the cell in biology: “ 
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Indeed, just as the cell or the atom can each assume 
a variety of forms by changes in the nature of their com 
ponents, so can the character of a discriminative operant 
“be modified by changes in the nature of the discriminative 
stimulus, the response, and the reinforcing consequences. 
Most readers are probably familiar with the variations 
that are possible with the reinforcement term. Rein- 
forcement can be positive or negative, and, depending upon 
the schedule, reinforcement, may follow only a small frac- 
tion of the responses that have been emitted. Less familiar 
are the ways in which the first two members can vary. Dis- 
criminative stimuli can derive from either the external or 
the internal environments. Likewise the response may be 
overt or covert. It is mainly from contingenctes in which 
a stimulus from the internal environment controls either 
an overt or covert response that Skinner formulates the 
examples which encompass activities normally referred to 
as mental. Internal stimuli and covert responses are 
assumed to be potentially measurable in the same physical 
units applied to external stimuli and overt responses. 
(p. 532) 


That the analysis of behavior is an approach to understanding 
the controlling relations of all behavior regardless of its character 
and does not require the denial that covert behavioral events actually 
cccur is evident from Terrace's further discussion of Skinner's 


analysis. Z 
“Much of Skihner's analysis of the activities of the 
mind is directed at showing how awareness of feelings, 
of thoughts, or of the external world, result from con- 
tingencies of reinforcement. In chapters 6 and 8 of 
Contingencies Skinner tries to show that private events 
can and should be conceptualized in much the same way in 
which we conceptualize conditioned overt behavior. 
Skinner is quite explicit about the amenability of 
private events to scientific analysis and about the 
validity of contingencies as the unit of analysis. "It 
is particularly important that a science of behavior 
face the problem of privacy... an adequate science of 
behavior must consider events taking place within the 
skin of the organism not as physiological mediators of 
behavior but as part of behavior itself...private and 
public events have the same kinds of physical dimensions. 
So far as we know, the same process of differential rein- 
forcement is required if a child is to distinguish among 
the events occurring within his own skin." (p. 532) 
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“As Terrace has made clear, thén, the seemingly simple structural 
and ‘functional relationships represented bs the three terms rar 
reinforcement contingency become exceedingly complex as they are 
elaborated to include all possible instances of each term and the 
relationships among those terms. The extent to whites tiene elaborated 4 con 
contingencies of reinforcement can be used to account for an individ- | 
ual's behavior, then, constitutes the subject of the behavioral re=- 
searcher's attention. 
d Te bekawdseet psychologist, it is senwbinea wate, is. less inter-~ 
ested in why a bird emits a behavior like "turning over a leaf" than 
whether or not upon: doing so the bird finds a worm. The point of the 
statement is that for the behavioral scientist the existence of a 


ca 


behavior in the individual's present repertoire is typically of less 
concern is the effect of current contingencies on future occurrences of 
that behavior. The behavioral Suvcheleyiae is typically more inter- 
ested in empirically examining changes in behavior which occur once 
‘interactions between the organism and the environment begin rather 
than apecklating on the idiosyncratic history. of interactions which , 
may have produced the present behavior. At the same time, however, it 
,is important to distinguish between differences in the behavioral - 
repertoire which are present at birth and those ehh any att after 
some training iatees can be specified. The children entering: public 
_ school programs who significantly differ. from one another in their 
behavioral repertoires have already interacted or their environments 
for five years and the reinforcement eee a which they have 
"experienced during that period have significantly determined their 
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repertoires. Since each of those children has experienced a unique © 


‘training history, that history will necessarily interact with current 
votinneanten to determine the effects of those contingenties on the 
development of new behavior. ‘This model of; human development, and its 
implications for the education of exceptional ¢hildrgn has been des- 
‘cribed by Bijou (1977) as interactional. 


The interactional model consists of two basic concepts. 
The first is that there is a continous interaction be- 
tween biologically developing children and the progressive 
changes in their environments. The second one is that 
these interactions change the individual (develop a person 
with a unique personality)'on the one hand, it may change 
the environment on the other." (Bijou, 1977, p. 6) e 


a 


The implications of this sical of human development for making 
identification, planning, and woadunctnn decisions for learning dis- 
. abled children will be considered more completely in later sections 
of this paper. The general implication of the conception just des- 
cribed is that each child will arrive at school with a unique behav-_ 
ioral repertoire which has devélopéd as a result of a unique inter- 
action between the child's behavior and the ehvironment. Some of these 
individuals will tw exceptional pedaune-thade behavioral Sguextobven. 
do not match the behavioral requirenents for succeeding on he tasks 
desired by the schools. ree cases where’ a mismatch exists a 
search begins for "the hand Gasuting conditions" assumed to be e 
responsible for the insufftetent behavioral repertoire. To the ex~ 
tent that constitutional factors Pe clearly identified as the 
basis for an insufficient repertoité (as is ‘often. the case for sensory. 


handicaps), little disagreement seems. to exist that an individual is 


handicapped. In the case of learning disabilities, however, where . 
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constitutional factors influencing behavior cannot be easily identi- 


= 


fied, the role of past and current environmental. contingencies looms — 
larger in the identification process. Eventually, the issue arises 
as to whether or not a six year old child who fails to "attend to and 
complete tasks," and who "can't sit still" is "really handicapped" or 
simply has Seuhiawed these pshsvieeat characteristics through prior 


training. The question of whether a constitutional basis for behav- 


ioral difference must be identified before a child can receive service 
as learning disabled has tiga been definitively answered. It is 
doubtful that a neurophysiological basis for atypical behavior could be 
reliably identified for a _— large proportion of children currently 
categorized as learning disabled, and the authors of virtually all 
major texts in the field concede that the scpulation is heterogeneous 


rather than Homogeneous. A quote from Wallace and McLoughlin (1975) 
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makes this clear: 


There are obviously many factors which. might contribute 

to learning disabilities. The. éducator's primary respon- 
sibility is to teach the child and to identify information 
about the child which will help to better’ teach him or her. 
Consequently, teachers have had their own valid perspec- 
tive concerning the study of learning disability causes. 
While we have indicated some of the elements involved in 
this perspective earlier, let us consider two particularly 
.crucjal aspects: (1) the lack of an homogeneity in the 
learning disability population and (2) the diagnostic 
procedures for learning disabilities. 


Learning disabled children seem to defy efforts to be 

arranged in neat categories or syndromes. Ross (1969), 

McCarthy (1969), and Bloom and Jones (1970) have all 

struggled with the issue of classifying LD children. Our 
inability in this chapter to identify a consensus of 

opinion about these children underscores the heterogeneity 

of the population. This actually necessitates individual 
‘analysis of learning problems. Etiological factors in * 
the learning disabilities of one child may not have the - 

same significance in another child. 


a a ae | : 


The other obvious implication of etiology is that 
teachers must order their diagnostic procedures by 
priority. There are few school systems in this coun- 
try that can possibly mount a diagnosgfic process which 
explores all of the possible factors influencing a — 
child's learning disabilities. 


Consequently, educators must first examine the most 
educationally relevant factors in learning disabili- 
ties. The teacher must focus on the actual areas of : 
underachievement (reading, writing, etc.), and the : : e* 
surrounding educational environment. Other profess- 

ionals will often subsequently examine the physiolog- 

ical or psychological factors influencing the learn- , 

ing disability. 


The issue is not whether we close our eyes to some 

real considerations involved in learning and disre- 

gard a multidisciplinary approach to learning disa- 

bilities. Rather, the educator must take stock of 

_ the situation and proceed efficiently and expeditiously 
to deliver instruct4on to’ the learning disabled child. 
(Wallace & McLoughlin, 1975, p. 52) 
Perspective #2 : , ee Pr ss 


Behavioral assessment requires first, a precise description of 
the level and direction of a behavior and, second, aa empirical analy- 
gis of the variables in the current aiivticoinene. witoh control the level 
and direction of that behavior. 
In Science and Human Behavior, Skinner (1953) clearlyearticulated 
the view that the purpose of a behavioral science was to specify the 
% variables of which behavior is a function; and to assert the niedtton 
“that "the practice of looking inside basa organism for an explanation 
of. behavior has eended to obscure ion variables which are immediately 
available for scientific analysis. These variables lie outside the 


4 


organism, in its immediate environment and in its environmental history’ . 


(p. 31). “pst St 


In the experimental and applied work which is based on Skinner's 
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view, the focus is on behavior itself, particularly its rate of 

: ‘ 
occurrence, rather than on behavior as a sign or indicator of inner 
events or processes (cf. Rimm & Masters, 1974). Terms such as 


" "aggressive," or "learning disabled" 


"intelligent," "hyperactive, 
are“viewed by behaviorally oriented psychologists as references to 
broad categories which include behaviors emitted more frequently 

by some children than be pehueas As such, the ome describe rather 
than explain the high rates at which those categories of behavior 

are emitted. For the behavioral Aspen oniee terms such as "auditory 
memory" refer to the rate at which an individual repeats or imitates 
an aural stimulus which is no longer presents rather than to the 
individual's "ability" to remember what has ‘been presented aurally. 
Explanations for the differences among individuals and individual 
behavior described as auditory memory are sought in the sets of vari- 
ables previously identified (i.e., prior training or present environ- 
ment of the individual), and major constructs. from other psychological 
theories are viewed as potentially interesting behavioral phenomena 
which may be experimentally analyzed. A "cognitive structure" is con- 
verted to a description of a "response class" and the set of occasions 
upon which the class of behaviors occurs (l.e., to the "discriminated - 


operants"). For the behavioral paychologiat the question, then, is 


"what are the contingencies of reinforcement of which that particular 


cognitive structure (ste. "class of discriminated eventell) a a 
function?", rather than, "What cognitive structure or process can. 


scoot for the occurrence of this hauayseet? 
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A point needs to be emphasized here: we are attempting -to cha 

acterize the behavioral approach and not to evaluate or advocate that 

approach. As we attempt our characterization and consider its impli- 

cations the reader may wish to make aa own judgments about its 

accuracy and its value. ; 
> a 


ef? 
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To specify the variables which control a given behavior, behav- 
ioral psvchologists have developed a methodology referred to as "the 
experimental analysis of behavior." The features of the experimental 
analysis of behavior which have the most direct implications for 
assessment are first directly observing and recording repeated in- 
stances of a class of behaviors, and second, the using of single sub- 
ject research designs to describe the variables of which Mtavber 
change is a function. 

Direct observation and recording. In behavioral assessment, 
quantification is accomplished through directly observing and record- 


& 
ing the ffequency with which the behavior of interest occurs when 


‘specific, stimulus events that immediately precede and follow the be- . 


havior are presented and removed. The purpose of direct observation 
and recording of behavior is to determine the rate of responding, which 


is the dependent variable of interest (Honig, 1966). As Skinner has 


said, ''We construct an operant by making a reinforcer contingent upon 


a response, but the important fact about the resulting unit is not its 


topography b@& its probability of occurrence, observed as rate of 


a 


emission" (Skinner, 1969, p. 7). While most researchers accept this 
dictum, not all do. Schoenfeld (1976), for example raises a variety 
of .issues concerning the definition of the "response" in behavior 


theory, and suggests that to simply count occurrences of ‘a "punctuate 


event" is not to measure at all. As we shall see later, applied 


behavioral psychologists routinely quantify other dimensions of be- 
. ‘ ty . : 


havior such as duration, accuracy, latency, and topography. 


a 


In the original experimental research conducted by Skinner and 


e 
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hiss followers with pigeons and rats, the particular behavior recorded 

and analyzed was not one which would be commonly etd by the organism - 
in its natural environment. (e.g., lever pressing or key pecking). 

Direct observation and recording of behavior which is socially signifi- 
cant has, however,’ become a part of ties known "applied behavior 
analysis" that we discuss in subsequent sections of this paper. Con- 

cern for behavioral data is so prominent in the experimental methodology 
that some have argued that Skinner's primary contribution to psychology 
and education is in the area of behavioral measurement (Hall, 1971). 

Single subject research designs. An experimental analysis of. 
behavior involves not only a quantitative description of behavior, but 
also the etiect on behavior of manipulating preceding and following 
stimulus events in different contingent arrangements. In the behavioral 
approach, a eeiemaine why a behavior occurs as often as it does rée- - 
quires sepeireantation to determine which events in the current environ- 
ment control the behavior. The implication of such an experimental 
approach for assessing children with learning problems is clear: a 
‘ complete assessment of a child's behavior involves not only observing 
and recording, but also conducting an experiment to determine what 
variables control the behavior.. 

The iepdeinaniel study of che behavior of individual subjects has: ; . 
only been made soaaitite by application of time series research designs 
(Glass, Willson, & Gottman, “1975). In contrast to more conventional 
group research designs, the assumption made by behavioral psychologists 
ds that since behavior is exhibited by individual subjects at shoyld Be 


be explained in the context of single subjects (Sidman, 1960). 


19. 
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The point of view is that large group trends may mask or obscure the 

behavior patterns of individual subjects. For that reason the research 

methodology of behavioral psychologists would perhaps be better re- 

ferred to as ‘idiographic rather than nomothetic. The application of 

time series research designs for studying individual behavior makes 

a quantitative analysis of the variables controlling individual behav- 

ior possible. While the "classic" time series research design used 

by behavioral psychologists Gien, the "reversal" and "multiple base- 

line" designs) are used to identify functional relationships: between 

behavior and the environment, derivatives of time series analysis have 

become ‘sees iidce in the evaluation of general treatment sicwuseey 

More than ten years ago Lovitt (1967) described how behavioral research 

methodology could be used to assess learning disabled children, yet it 

would be an overstatement to say that direct observation, frequent 

; measurement, and time artes data wisivete is a widely accepted approach 
rs 

to assessment. As we shall see later, time series data analysis can 

be used in identification of children for service, for program plan- 

ing, and for the evaluation of program changes. eee we shall 

see cha direct observation, recording, and display of time series 


data can become part of the treatment programs. 
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Perspective #3 


The critical steps in applying the experimental analysis of behav- 


. Lor_to assessing children with learning disabilities wae a) defining 
thie behavioral differences which represent the problem called learn- 
ing disabilities, and b) developing practicable procedures for observ- 
“ ing, recording, and evaluating the effect of interventions designed 
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15 
to reduce those behavioral differences. 

The basic behavioral system developed and tested within the 
context of the experimental laboratory has been more recently applied 
to understanding and wenden development of behavior in the 
natural environment. Skinner's Science and Human Behavior (1953) 
is the landmark attempt to consider the behavior of individuals and 
societies through the concepts of behavioral psychology. Bijou and 
“Baeete subsequent book on Child Development (1961) provided an inte- 
grated and comprehensive view of human development from the standpoint 
of, behavior theorv. A substantial number of duvivabives ‘Frei the 3 
baie system more closely related to education have developed as well, , 
nowatan: and, though generically referred to as "behavior modifi- 


cation," are substantively differentiated. . 


Applied behavior analysis. Kazdin (1975) has identified four 


major characteristics which he believes all applications of the be- 


havioral approach to human problems have in common. They are: (1): 

a‘ focus on observable behavior, (2) a careful assessment of che behav- 

for to be changed, (3) careful evaluation of the effects of a program 

used to alter the behavior, and. (4) the concern for changing socially 
significant behavior. Kazdin's list clearly illustrates that what 

analysis shares most with the experimental analysis of: behavior is 

its research methodology. Although experimental and applied behavioral 
reasarch differ with respect to the concern for "socially Bap Ese ane: 
behavibons that variation may be accounted for by the. difference of 0 
purpose in ‘basic and app Lee work. 


While most applied beleior analysts would describe the environ- 


el 
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mental changes or treatments which they organize using the technical 
language of basic behavioral psychology, applied work does not re- 
quire one to do so. More important are the basic assumptions shared 
by applied behavior analysts that behavior is the focus of concern 

and that changes in behavior will occur as P function of manipulation 
jackie the environment. Applied behavior analysts take this approach 
since they act on the basic system assumptions that behavior is pri- 
marily a function of interactions between the individual and the en- 
vironment rather than a manifestation of underlying 'disease entities" 
or "traits." The important implication of this position for work in 
the field of learning disabilities is, of course, that the behaviors 
characteristically identified as typical of learning disabled children 
(e.g., word identification errors) are seen as products of the child's 
training history rather than manifestations of an underlying problem 
called "dyslexia." 

The characteristics of the behavioral approach to treatment 
specified by Kazdin make it clear that in applied work, data rule 
supreme. Not just any data, of course, but data obtained through 
recording instances of "selected target behaviorn;” While consider- 
able effort is directed toward describing behavior in what is re- 
ferred to as "observable" terms, the crucial determiner of whether or 
not the behavior has occurred is agreement between two or more parties 


that a recordabte event has occurred.” Once a recording system is 


2rhis point is not a trivial one since arguments are often advanced 
that the behavioral approach is either “reductionistic" or that 

the requirement to define problems in terms of "observable" behav- 
iors results in failure to address valued constructs such as "caring," 
“sharing,” and "cooperating." More extended discussion and empiri- 
cal analysis of the relationship between "observableness" and the 
reliability of behavior identification can be. fonnd elsewhere (cf. 
Deno & Jenkins, 1969). 
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developed which yields high interobserver agreement, frequencies, per- 
centages, or durations of behavioral events, these are then ordered in time 
to produce the time series data which serve as the basis for evaluating 
enone effects. Changes in the level or direction of time series 


data are then the'purpose of treatment. 


Perspective #4 
The comprehensive behavioral teaching systems used to design 
remedial instructional programs differ significantly with respect 


to assessment. 

As a result of the wide application of applied behavior analysis 
to the solution of a variety of human problems, with results which 
many have considered successful, a substantial number of books and 
planning materials have been developed to train teachers to effec- 


* 
tively use concepts and procedures from the basic behavioral system. 


Different authors have given ai eecevek uuike to the teaching systems 

they have developed and some of them have developed larger followings , 
* Vian other: A representative list of these teaching systems would ; 
include "Direct Instruction" by Engelmann and Becker, "Precision 

Teaching" by Lindsley, "Responsive Teaching" by Hall, "Directive 

Teaching" by Stephens, and "Individual Instruction" by Peter. All of 


these systems draw directly from the basic behavioral system; however, 


as White (1977) has noted, the approaches differ from one another with 


respect to the relative emphasis placed on the experimental methodology 
typically employed by applied behavioral analysts. Hall and, particu- - 
larly, Lindsley, lay great stress on observation, recording, graphing, 


and interpretation of data. Hall and Lindsley differ from one another, ‘ 
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however, especially with respect to their emphasis on using applied 
behavior analysis research designs and rate of responding as the 
primary datum to be collected. Hall presents teaching as applied 
behavior analysis (ABA) in which the teacher uses single subject re- 
search methodology to determine pinettonal relationships between . 
teacher behavior and student behavior. Hall's Responsive Teachers 

are taught to use a variety of aervatiton and recording procedures, 
including duration, event, interval, and time sampling to sample the 
behavior of interest. The variety of data which is collected is also 
plotted graphically as number of occurrences, amount of time, or per- 
centage of intervals in which the behavior has occurred. Lindsley's 
Precision Teachers, on the other hand, are not specifically instructed 
in ABA research designs and collect data primarily through counting 
each occurrence of a behavior (what Hall calls "event" recording). The 
number of occurrences is chien divided by ete duration of the recording 
interval (in minutes) to obtain the rate datum, which is plotted on a 
semi logarithmic shank called the Daily Behavior Chart. Presivdan 
teachers then use the daily rate of occurrence data as a guide in 
making decisions regarding whether specified levels. of performance, 
("aims") are being achieved rapidly enough. To someone outside the 


behavioral approach such a distinction may seem trivial. ' Within 


the behavioral camp, however, the difference has caused a considerable 


' 
Lar 


amount of disagreement. 
The approach taken by, Engelmann and his colleagues differs from 
that advocated by Hall and Lindsley in that the emphasis is on teach- 


ing what White calls "...the application of specific instructional 


ke 


tactics ethos than on the measurement and analysis Spite with which 
the teacher might aucune to refine and develop those tactics, 

should the need ever arise.'' He goes on to say that, "Both Lindsley 
and Engelmann are highly respected and successful behaviorists but 
their personal approaches to teacher preparation are almost diametric. 
One obviously operates under the assumption that it is better to pro- 
vide teachers with the means of continuously monitoring and analyzing 
child progress, while the other finds it better to instruct teachers 

_ in the application of procedures which others have developed and 
tested" (White, 1977, p. 65). At the present time no empirical basis 


exists for advocating one approach to training teachers rather than 


the other. ; 


Mrspective #5 

e The applied behavioral systems which contribute most uniquely to 
the development of procedures for assessing children with learning 
disabilities include repeated behavior sampling and graphic displays 


of time series data. 

For purposes of this review, perhaps the most important applica- 
tion of the behavioral approach to consider is its deunitectnt method- 
ology. A great deal has. been written in many eiweas shoe norm- 
referenced and eriterion-referenced tests and little if any of that 
discussion will be summarized here. A distinction. which we do wish 


to make here is between assessment approaches using single samples 

\ 5 ‘ “3 
of behavior and those approaches using multiple behavior samples or 
repeated measurements. 


Single behavior samples. As Hively and Reynolds (1975) have 
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pointed out, norm-referenced and criterion-referenced tests differ 


- primarily with respect to their purposes. Norm-referenced tests 


are designed to "separate competent from incompetent learners" (p. 5) 
and ait ecnehecueeaeace’ tests are designed to determine whether 
students have mastered well defined areas of skill or competence. 

They also point out that "in a practical sense the two itaet have 

a simple relation to one another. If the norm-referenced test con- 
structor were to go on and develop a large set of parallel test forms 


he [or she] would gradually obtain the advantage of a dpmain-referenced 


(criterion-referenced) testing system" (p. 4). For our! purposes the © 


important difference in testing is not whether a test /As norm-referenced 


making instructional programming decisions. Whethe’ or not one uses 


’ 
4 & 


a norm-referenced or a criterion-referenced approagh to testing, we 


Di 


believe, it is most common for educators to use a/flimited number of 


behavior samples for decision ers For example, when a child is 
iptunied as having difficulty.in school, one ore tests will be 
administered on one occasion. The | data will be used to make a deci- 

sion about whether that child is eligible Hoy daditiouad services, or . 

to determine fit or her skill deficiencies. ' Subsequently, a teacher may use 
a test instrument to draw one sample of that student's behavior to {| nes sa 


determine appropriafe instructional goals (pretest),: and*after a - are 


parton of teaching the test may be readministeréd to dsternivervancies 


or not the student has achieved those Siuesoaelonel goals’ RPosteest)s 


This is hee we are seesetbity as the single behavioral sampling ie 


4. 
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approach te assessment\; 


Repeated behavioral sampling. An alternative to single behavior - 


pay : 


‘ ty os 
samples 1s repeated measurement. ofa student's performance on the 
7 . 


same. ot equivalent test instruments or task over time (Lovitt, 1971). 
¢ 


We believe that repeated behavior sampling is a measurement approach 


oy 


e 


“which can be deriyed directly from’the measurement methodology of the 


basic behavioral system described earlier. As we have already pointed 


4 


out, it is a characteristic of the behavioral approach to carefully 
examine an individual subject's behavior oyer-time. Sareful examina- 
tion ie usually accomplished by "direct and daily méasurement™ (Lovitt, 
1977) of the behavior of interest. The repeated behavior samplings 
are then used as a basis of interpreting the effects wit chiaigns in ; ; 
the environment. Within the educational context, of course, the 
changes which are relevant are those made in the student's educa- 
tional program. - oe 

- sire veneuted behavior ancien gracobtelonas the data are most 
clearly represented graphically. Graphic displays of variations in. 
student performance on specified tasks over time have become a common 
attribute of the behavioral approach to assessment. Unfortunately, - 
however, repeated measures displayed graphically do not constitute 
an invariant attribute among Lelavdorel approaches to education. One 
may as frequently find behavioral edudicore using single behavior ve 
samples as multiple behavior samples. “ In the tightly gecineived 
teaching programs developed by ‘Engelmann and Becker,., for example, — a 
one finds little if any use of time series data analysis. Student 


performance is carefully-monitored on a periodic basis but daily 


* 
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medsurements on the same task are not repeated, graphed, and daca by 
the teacher for making instructional decisions. Tests may be given 
every two weeks to a student and a judgment made ieee whether or not 
the student's level or accuracy on the test indicate mastery of a 
skill. A monitoring sheet may be used to check off the skills which 
have been mastered. 

As Lovitt (1977) has pointed out, the advantage of frequent 
(daily) measurement is — it prevents “overteaching" and “under- 
teaching" and provides a besis for determining what works for the 
individual student. Further; sctecwtve deeepiotieae et how: to take . 
frequent behavior samples and use these data to assess chilexen with 


learning and behavior problems can be found elsewhere (cf. Deno & 


‘Mirkin, 1977; White & Haring, 1976a). Whether or not reported ‘be- 


“havior sampling is necessary for program success, however, requires 


empirical validation. As we shall consider in more detail later (cf. 

Bohannon, 1975; Mirkin, 1978) such validation ins begun to occur. 
In Section I we have attempted to identify tinea perspectives 

from-the behavioral-approach which bear directly on the assesement™ 


of children with learning disabilities. Collectively, the five "per- 


spectives" presented in Section I-form the basis for” an approach to 


assessment which is characterized by: 


' 1) The assumption that “learning disability" is. a natural 
product of the interactions between an individual and" 
his or her environment. | 


2) The use of direct observation and recording of those “ 


rs as relevant to the problem called 
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learning disability as the primary assessment. methodology. 

3) An intensive analysis of the functional relationships 
between a atidenc’s current environment and the learning 
disability behaviors using time series research designs. 

4) Relatively little effort to determine the etiology of 

, learning disability in the individual case. 
We turn now from the behavioral approach, in general, to its 
applications in making identification, planning, and evaluation de- 
cisions in developing learning disabilities eteivuke: 


r 


' 


2) ae 


fication of learning disabilities. 


strictly legal sense, learning disabilities is defined operationally 


, 
. by the procedures described in the rules and regulations. published ~in —-—09-1-—--romrn 


multiple measures to determine that a-child is not achieving commen= 
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Section II 


Behavioral Assessment Procedures-in the Identification of Learning 


bh) 


Disabled Children 


The first major question which must be answered when developing 
programs for children who are learning disabled is, "Who is eligible 4 2 


for learning disability service?" The answer to that question requires 


4 


what is sometimes referred to as the identification decision. In i = 


« A 


Section II of this paper we shall attempt to identify those perspec- 


tives which provide the basis for a behavioral approach to the identi- 
; . a 


w 


ee Perspective #6 


‘ 4 


Current approaches to defining learning saab psties are based. © 


on_an "inner cause" conception of the problem; Honiests the functional . 


' basis for initial referral is typically a deficiency in basic skills. 


‘ - 


How the identification question is answered depends on whether : 
the question is addressed as a strictly. legal questidn, as a practical- 


descriptive: question, or. asa theoretical-conceptual--quest ions——In~ae-—~nnrny 


( _ . ¢@ 


the Federal Register (Vol. 42, No. 250, sa air Teas 1977). The essence 


‘of the procedures described under the rules and regulations is that a~ 


child must be evaluated by a multidisciplinary team which is using 
surate with "his/her age or ability, has a severe discrepancy between = €. 
achievement and intellectual ability on one df seven areas rereting: 


sod 
to communication skills and mathematical abilities," iad that. the 


. 


discrepancy is not due to one of the "other categories of handi- 


capped or economic disadvantage." Operallony: then, who is served 
is determined by a multidisciplinary team which must write a report 
- which states that a child "has a specific learning disability." 


When the procedures are completed, the legal requirements for answer- 


- 


w 


‘ing the question and providing services have been met. 

Since the federal regulations concerning learning disabilities 
have only recently bean established, it is difficult to predict # : 
whether or not ‘a change in who is served will occur as a function of 
the changes in the regulations. One way in which to determine who 
actually has been served as learning disabled is to examine the popu- 7 
lations served chroush the Child Service Demonstration Centers (CSDC's) 

» for children with learning disabilities (U.S.0.E. Title VIg). Kirk 
and Elkins (1975) surveyed 21 CSDCs to determine who they were serving 
and concluded that underachievement in reading, spelling, and/or | 
arithmetic was the primary basis upon which decisions to provide ser- 


vice were made. They pointed out that the learning problems encoun; 


skills rather than. in 


t 


tered by the children tended to be in ali basic 


one or two and that the disability, therefore, seemed more general 
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than specific. They noted. further, that a large czoportion oF 

the children. had tested IQs below 90. They pointed out that for ; 

such children a severe discrepancy beween potential and achievement 

did not exist, and concluded that the children actually served onder * 
the heading of learning disability vould sok weak thts current definition 


of learning disabilities cited in the federal rules and regulations, 


ie Sm . 
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In a subsequent study, Thurlow and Ysseldyke (1979) determined that 


the CSDCs varied considerably in how they defined learning disabled 


. children, and in what types of assessment data they collected. They 


did find, however, that virtually all CSDCs surveyed required data 

on basic academic skills. It is difficult to know whether or not 

the data obtained by Kirk and Elkins and by Thurlow and Ysseldyke 
are representative of the field in general, but the likelihood is sar 
ereat that children venalving service as learning disabled are thase 

students having difficulties in basic skills, primarily reading. 

From the standpoint of research in the field of learning disa- ‘ 
bilities, the more inter sting questions may have to do with the <: 
theoretical-conceptual ae who is learning disabled. | : 
In 1968 the National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped of the 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare recommended a definition 


to Congress which read as follows: 


Children with specific learning disabilities means ure 

children who have a disorder in one or more of the basic - 

psychological processes involved in understanding or in. sveanainenearanlovirenmnelinnante 
“using language, spoken or ‘written, which disorder may mani- 

fest itself in imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 

read, write, spell or do mathematic calculations. Such 

disorders include such conditions .as perceptual handicaps, | sere Se nee 
‘ brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia and de- 

velopmental aphasia. Such terms do not include children 

who have learning problems which are primarily the result a 

of visual, hearing or more handicaps, or of mental retar- 

dation, or emotional disturbance, or environmental disad- 

vantage." (Federal Register, October me 1973, EIL96 I 

23230-23231) 


That same definition is included in the rules and regulations recently - 


* published in the Federal Register. A reading of that definition makes 


_ it abundantly clear that those who formulated the definition viewed 
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the problem from a cognitive and physiological developmental perspec- 
tive rather than a behavioral perspective. The phrase "disorder in 

one or more of the basic psychological processes involved in under- g 
standing or in using language" and the statement that "the disorder 


may manifest in imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 


spell or do mathematic calculations" reveals the intent of: the regula- 
tions to tiea the problem of learning disabilities from what many 
applied behavior analysts refer to as the "411ness" model (cf. Kazdin, 
1975). The locus of the problem is seen to be somewhere Wathen the | 
child and the discrepancies observed are viewed as signs or indica es 
tors of the underlying problem. 

If the "disorder" referred to in the definition is based on the 
assumption that factors in the sivwiulowtest-os biological construc- 
tion of che’ inatetauai determine the poor performance in various areas 
of communication, then the basic behavioral assumptions previously 
S presented withia this paper could be applied consistently with the 

definition. If, on the other hand, however, the disorders referred 
to in the detinition are cognitive constructs, then applications of 
the basic behavioral system to defining, and therefore identifying, a eB 
the learning disabled child become difficult if not impossible. The : 
applications become difficult if what will be Paquteed is that "per~ ‘ 
— handicaps" or "dyslexia" construed only as inner or Byavane 
= events must ba shown to cause the academic problems. Applications 
of ABA become possible if such terms name constellations of behaviors. 


In that case, if one may assume that the constellation of behaviors | 


to which the term dyslexia refers, for example, are those which may 
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have been learned through interaction between the individtfal and the 
: environment, then applied behavioral research on bath the eeutadae bs 
histories which lead to variations in those behaviors tea behavioral 
assessment procedures which might be used to reliably describe those 
behaviors could be developed and used in a manner consistent with the 
definition. : 

Finally, if the phrase ''the term does not include children who 
have learning problems which are primarily the result of...environmental, 
cultural or economic disadvantage" is to be balers aciouaiy then it is 
inppuedbie toMappiy the behavioral model to the definition of young- | - 
sters who are learning disabled. As stated previously in Section I, 
when biological factors cannot be identified which determine the ee 
havior, one assumes that the behavior is determined by environmental 
factors.° Even in such circumstances, however, the wethodoloay employed 
by behavioral psychologists in measuring behavior may be of vaiue, : e 
and much of the Pemasndar of this section will consist of a summary : 
of. the state of the art with respect to the application of behavioral... aisbecamone 


measurement procedures to identifying learning disabled children, 


Perspective #7 e. 8 ns 
ot arenes 


The kind of behavioral data collected to identify a child as 


learning disabled varies as a function of the orientation of the. 
persons conducting the assessment. . 


. Behavioral MSAaUTAneTt procedures eve been applied in a variety 


of ways to identify those children to be served through learning dis- 


SHowever, the same difficulty will exist for all definitions which 
are based on a psychological theory which holds that the development’ 
of behavior is primarily determined by environmental variables once 
the individual begins to interact with the environment. | - 


aa 
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abilities programs. The approaches can be Categorized into two gen- 


‘eral groups based on assumptions regarding the locus of the problem 


to be called learning disability: a) person-centered, and b) situation- 

centered. ; | 
Person-centered approach. When behavioral assessment procedures 

are used in a person-centered approach to the identification of 

learning disabilities, the assumption is made that the child is 

either deficient in some skill necessary for performing on school ‘ 

tasks (such as "copying numerals" or "saying sounds"), or exhibits 

some behavior in excess which interferes with successful performance — 


on related school tasks (such as "reversing letters" or "looking 


around"). The implication of the :person-centered approach is that the 


locus of the problem is in the behavioral repertoire of the child, 
and that assessment procedures must precisely describe the nature of 
the problem as it exists within the child's repertoire. All traditional 
standardized psychological tests created were for.use in a person=- 

When behavioral procedures are used in a person-centered Moprouct. 
the student. may be removed from the classroom environment-to--conduct 


the assessment, since the primary purpose of the assessment is to deter- 


- mine the student's skills. Behaviorally speaking, the problem is to 


determine the degree of stimulus control currently exerted by. the 
relevant academic task. In such an assessment, a variety of task 
stimuli (i.e., the verbal and numerical symbols involved in written 


. $ 
and spoken language) are presented in isolation and in context to 


assess the extent to which they properly control behavior. The presen- 
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tation of these task stimuli may occur in virtually any environment, 

and may be selected by someone who knows the common task stimuli to 

which most children in our culture must respond correctly if they are 

to develop mastery of basic skills in written and spoken language. 
One of the best examples of using behavioral procedures in a 

person-centered approach to the assessment of children for purposes 


of identifying them as learning disabled is the work done by Project 


PerForm, the Seattle-Spokane-Tacoma (SST) CSDC. Within that project, 


rate of responding on seven basic "movement cycles" (behaviors) has 
been axpisred as a basis for screening children in the early elemen- 
tary years to determine whether or sak ghus are eligible for service. 
In that project, considerable attention has been given to identifying 
what White and Haring (1976b) refer to as "tool movements." In their 
words: — 

In almost every assessment we make af a child there is | 

some basic movement cycle that is critical to the child's 


success. To properly interpret the meaning of our assess-— 
ments we must first be sure of the child's fluency in the 


use of basic tool. movement..cycles...(p» a pa scanner meememmmmmummnaanell 


They go on to point out that generally these tool movements can be 
classified as "say," "write," or "do" povensttes The major.issues 
which people in the SST Project have addressed are those associated 
with the reliability and validity of the procedures developed for 
measuring the tool movement cycles used in identifying children for 
learning disabilities services. Interesting analyses have tinein con-, 


4te should be pointed out chat people who followed the Lindsley tra- 

- dition of measurement, commonly referred to as Precision Teachers, | 
frequently refer to behavioral events as movements or movement 
cycles. No special attention will be given to defining these terms 
within this paper and the reader for all intents and purposes should 
read the term "movement" or “movement eyeis" as synonymous with 

’ "behavior ." 
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ducted to determine a) the number of behavior samples necessary for. 
obtaining concurrent aa predictive validity, b) the site that the 
duration of a behavior sample has on the discriminative power of the 
screening instrument, c) whether the median rate of response is more > 1 
or less predictive than the slope of a time series, and d) whether 
consistent differences exist between che response rates of "normal" 


children and those of children receiving learning disability service. 


A similar approach has been used by Kunzelmann (1978) to ascertain the 
effects of using repeated rather. than single behavior sampling on who 
is selected for service in learning disability programs in the state | 
of Washington... The data which he has collected seem to indicate that 
if single samples on tool movements are obtained, the children identi- 
fied as in need of service are the same as those identified using more 
traditional testing procedures. With repeated measurements there is 
‘a decrease in the overlap of students ies are identified. This find- 
ing relates to the point made earlier in this ee that a major " 
difference in the behavioral-approach-to—assesement~is~the-use~of~re=~ Se 
peated behavior sampling to crdate time series data for decision making. 

A final comment should be made concerning screening. .Adopting-a canine tre 
person-centered approach to assessment for purposes of ‘identification 
nakes invention’ ~: sensible activity since screening is based on the 
‘assumption that learning problems reside in the student. Screening > 
can then be done to identify the "high risk" student for whom early 
intervention may be desirable. As we shall see in the situatton- 
centered approach which follows, | eee a different approach to ta 


assessment would raise doubts about the sensibility of screening. 
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Situation-centered approach. The situation-centered approach 


to assessing children for identification purposes differs from the 
person-centered approach in that it does not proceed from the assump-. 
‘tion that "the problem" resides in the behavioral repertoire of the 


individual. Instead, a problem is defined as the discrepancy between 


an individual's behavior and the behavior desired from him or her by someone 


4 


else (cf. Deno & Mirkin, 1977; Kauffman, 1971; Mager & Pipe, 1970). 

Bergen (1977), in his book Behavioral Cheeuiturten, Cuderates the 
discrepancy definition of a problem as follows: "For example,.if a 

child is throwing temper tantrums every night at bed time and his 


parents wished that he would never ever throw a temper tantrum again - 


° 


they have a problem. Their problem is to devise a way to stop the tan- 


trums and thereby restore peace to their presumably otherwise happy 
household" (p. 23). In Bergen's example it is clear that the par- 
ents "own the problem"; that is, they are the ones who hold standards 


(desires) for their child's behavior which are discrepant from what 


the child is doing. Without their desires, which are common to our 
cabeure, a a would noeexdet. This point of view regarding 
problem definition has been sags to as ecological” by Rhodes (1967) 
as applied to the disturbing child. * 


In this alternative view of dxacixbanté. it is suggested 
that the nucleus of the problem lies in the content of 
behavioral prohibitions and sanctions in the culture. 

Any behavior which departs significantly from this 

lore upsets those who have carefully patterned 

their behavior according to cultural specifications. . 

The subsequent agitated exchange between culture violater 
and culture béarer creates a disturbance in the environ- 
ment. It is this reciprocal product which engages atten- 
tion and leads to subsequent action. (p. 449) 


—— 


understand. To clarify the implications of this viewpoint for def ing} 


Additional quotations from Rhodes make this point easier to 


ing, and therefore, identifying, learning disability, however, we 
have inserted the term learning disability where Rhodes used the term 
emotional disturbance. 


‘ : : 
Generally, we assume that [learning disability] is the’ 
exclusive property of the child. This approach has been 
borrowed from the physiological model and applied it 
to psychological disturbance. For a long time we have 
probed, analyzed, and dissected the psychic structure, 
-the chemical'structure, the neurological substrate, 
the glandular constituents, and thé genetic history of 
the organism in a search for the essence of [disability]. 
We have carefully reviewed the developmental history 
of the organism and studied the influence of the environ- 
ment upon it. In all of these attempts the starting 
point has been the assumption that a flaw within the 
child was responsible for the [disability]. 


If we could temporarily put aside the physiological 

or host organism point of view and substitute an 
ecological point of view, it might provide us with a 
fresh start. A view of [learning disability] as a re- _ 
ciprocal condition. might suggest new approaches and new 
measures for manegensnt:. 


With the i chien thiiapaatataalccodit tone eunhune tes eiucaipheaende cilities 
pathology, divergence, or discordance become environ- i 8 
mental products of the emotive exchange between excitor 

and responder instead ofa simple property of the 

excitor himself, We can then address _ourselves_to the * 
agitated environmental product, in which both sides 

bear relationship to:the problem, rather than the 

child alone. The "disease" would be considered as 

much a condition in the responder as in the elicitor. 


In this bilateral statement of the problem, the child — 
becomes an excitor whose behavior or life style elicits 
reciprocating emotive reactions from a community of 
responders.... 

This restatement could be compared to the old question 
about the relationship of noise to a falling tree and 

the human ear. If a tree crashes'in the forest, but 

there is no human receptor apparatus to be activated : 
by the subsequent sound waves, is there a noise? Does 

the sound reside in the crashing. tree ‘which sets up 
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the sound wave, does it reside in the receptor mech- 
anism, or is it a product of both? We might ask the 
same thing about [learning disability]. When an indi- 
vidual lives or behaves in a [disabled] fashion, does 
the [disability] exist without a reactor group to regis- 
ter the condition? Does the [disability] reside in the 
child, the reactor, or is it a product of both? 

The question,;is not, 'What is it really?' The question 
is, 'What is the predominant purpose of the society in 
the actions it pursues with the subject after society's . 
response has been triggered?' My answer is that in all 
of these cases society's unspoken and unrecognized 
purpose is much more to lower.its own stress level than 
to solve the problem facing it. By a peculiar twist : 
of logic, however, it reserves its subsequent operations 
for the subject, and only the subject. Society fails 
to. recognize pathology, divergence, or [disability] 

as. a product of the reciprocity between activator and 
resonator: Therefore, it fails to apply itself to 
Study and solution of all terms of the problem. It 
concentrates upon the activator, temporarily relieves 
the tension of the reciprocator, and never quite 

‘comes to grips with the whole problem. (pp. 449-451) 


Taken together, Rhodes' statements applied to the problem of . 
learning diuaunttcias provide the basis for a significantly different 
approach to assessment for purposes of identification. 

In contrast to the petson-centered approach to assessment, which. 


involves measuring the student's behavioral repertoire on predeter- 


mined tasks, the situation-centered approach relies more heavily upon 


interviews with a person's "significant others" to determine who be- 
lieves that a problem exists and why. Within the school, the scenario 
for a situation-centered approach to assessment for purposes of 
identification involves the following sequence: Teacher refers a 


child as "having a problem"--resource person receives referral-- 


1 
2 


schedules interview with teacher and other relevant caregivers--through 


an interview, the resource person determines what it.is the teacher 
= J ae 


4 
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and others wish the studémt to do that the student is not now doing. ‘ ° 


¢ 


As a result of the interview, a set of desirg6™¥ad a set of target 
behaviors are selected which may include such things as "completing 
work," "following directions," "doing math work sheets," and "answer- 
ing comprehension questions." Subsequently, any one of a variety of 
banaviordl observation recording procedures (cf, Hall, 1971) may be’ 
initiated to peeps the actual level of performance of the student 
relative to the desired level. | | 

nhac aspect of the situation-centered siovwaduers assessment 
which makes it most different “trom the person-centered approach is 
consideration, in each case, of the possibility that factors other 
than the behavior of ita student alone are part of problem definition. 
If, fetus an interview with the teacher who has referred a student, 
the resource’ person detects some bias Spetattne with respect to the 


teacher's identification of this particular child as a problem, an 


opportunity exists to address the teacher's biased expectations as_ - 


well as, or instead of, the student's behdvior. The position that 


"problems exist in the eye of the beholder" is consistent with the 
point of view taken by Lilly (1971) in which he suggested that "excep- 
tionality" be defined as a bréakdown in the relationship between the ; 
teacher and the student rather than a deficiency within the student. 
The distinction beweeats the person-centered and the bein 
centered approaches to assessment ledds to four useful conclusions 
regarding assessment. for purposes of identification.’ The conclusions 
bear on 1) the development of assessment procedures and measurement 


instruments, 2) the requisite skills of the person doing the assess- 


, ee 


.- a 


. 
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ment, 3) the nature of service programs developed, and 4) the char- 


acteristics of the children receiving service. The implications are 


summarized in perspectives 8, 9, 10, and ll. 


Perspective #8 © 


While the critical behaviors to be assessed and the assessment’ 


procedures to be used can be specified on an a priori basis using. a 


person-centered approach, the behaviors to be observed in a situation- * 
centered apprmach cannot be determined until after teacher: interviews 


~ have been conducted. 
While te te likely that a general similarity exists between the’ 

types of bebavioes which are identified through teacher interviews 

and the exttical behaviors (or, "tool movements") which are identi- 


fied on an a priori basis, the specific tasks on which performance ~ 


is desired vary greatly across teachers, classrooms, and curricula. 


Since children referred for learning disability service commonly have . 
reading problems, both approaches may produce assessment data on read- 
ing. Consider the Svante of Terri, however, who in first grade is 
perceived by her teacher to be having difficulty in reading because 

she is "falling behind the others, not <omolecdne ha worksheets, and 
writes poorly when she does them." Depending on his or her orientation, | 
a person-centered assessor is likely to move quickly, for example, to 


‘on "prereading 


determine Terri's proficiency on "tool movements,’ 
skills" (cf. Venezky, 1975), or on "the essential concepts" of the 
curriculum (DISTAR). The outcome of the assessment will be a des- 
cription of Terri's behavioral repertoire relative to those tasks 


determined by the assessor on an a priori basis as critical for devel- 
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opment in reading. The "student's problem," then, is always defined 


‘ in terms of the orientation of the assessor. Students assessed by 


sa - 


tool movement orientated assessors will have deficiencies on tool move- 

ments, while the same students assessed by an essential concepts i 

oriented paiva atl inevitably suffer from deficiencies in essential 

concepts. Whatever the orientation if Terri is "deficient" in terms 

of the skills measured by the assessor, a decision may be made that 

va basis exists for providing Terri with additional special sientaes 

-_ service. . . Rs : 
_The-situation-centered assessor, upon receiving the same re- 

ferral, will interview the teacher and perhaps determine that the teacher's 

highest priority is to have Terri "complete worksheets neatly with 90. 

percent accuracy." Through classroom observation and measurement. 

of performance ‘the assessor may then establish that Terri averages 

about 60 percent accuracy on her worksheets with 70 percent of her 

letters printed legibly. With this information the assessor is able, 

to say that a discrepancy exists between desired and actual level of 

performance, and now the importance of that discrepancy wast be estab- 

‘lished (Mager & Pipe, 1970). If the importance of that discrepancy, 

and others: so identified, can be established by the responsible deci- 

sion makers, Terri and her teacher may then be identified as eligible 

for learning disability service. | | : “ 


The two different approaches can, and often do, kead to different 


descriptions: of "the -problem,"” and ultimately influence the type of 


services provided. Further, and perhaps more critically for our dis—- 


It is at this point in the assessment process, of. course, that the 
orientation of the teacher biases the problem definition in much the 
same manner as the orientation of the assessor in person-centered 
assessment. Students whose teachers value neatness and accuracy on — 
worksheets inevitably suffer from problems defined in those terms. 
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cussion, the person-centered approach is usually viewed as more con- 


sistent with law and regulations which were written on the assumption 


2 


that problems exist within .the individual. Solving a problem like 


' "doing worksheets accurately" may seem to some to require the inappro- 


priate use of special education monies unless "real cause" for the - 
problem can be found within Terri. 

Validity. Predictive validity is a primary concern when using 
the person-centered approach, since the relationship between the 
behaviors determined on an a priori basis and those required for 
success in the classroom, must be established. Magliocca, Rinaldi, 
Crew, and Kunzelmann : (1977) investigated the predictive validity of 
a behavioral assessment procedure for. identifying those four and five 
year old children who ‘take: Japarbe identified as having school 
problems. They collected one minute behavior samples for five con- 
secutive days on nine different tasks (e.g., "marking x's in circles," 
"counting objects on cards," "matching colors," "naming objects," 
"copying letters") to screen 65 children. Assessment occurred in 
the Fall and in the Spring. The children's teachers were interviewed 
in the Spring to determine which children would be "at risk" during 
the following school year. ‘Using different selection criteria, the 
results of the behavior samp1ling* procedures were compared to the re~ 
sults of the teacher's judgments. Tie eanulteceleariy confirmed the 


relationship between the assessment procedures and the teacher . 


" judgments. Magliocca et al. cautioned that the results of their 


study should be conservatively interpreted because of: several metho- 


dological problems. The reason for describing their study here,‘ how- a: 


| a tare one, ef 


ever, is not to recomménd the screening procedure. Instead, the 


study illustrates both the behavioral approach to assessment for 
purposes of pagabieteation and the need to establish the predictive 
validity of the assessment procedures when taking a person-centered 
‘approach. | 

The predictive validity issue is less relevant when taking the 
situation-centered approach. In that approach the discrepancy assessed 


is "the problem," and resolution of that Alnepepeneyias the goal. 

In addition, where general cultural imperatives may determine the 
selection of tool movements iw the seine cueemniaead: dupendels, indi- 
vidual. teacher, parent, or other professional biases will be more 
relevant in the situation-centered approach. Finally, where measure- 
ment of wiuaect proficiency on basic skills will be the primary focus 
of the person-centered approach, interview procedures for the’ selec- 
tion of target behaviors will be critically important in the situa- 
%cion-centered approach (cf. Bergan, 1977; Gelfand & Hartmann, 1975). 
Perspective #9 ‘a 


The person-centered and situation-centered approaches require 


‘different skills for conducting a behavioral assessment for purposes 


“ 


of. identification. ; 

The»requirements of a Setganconneacns spproach to behavioral 
assessment are similar to more conventional standardized assessment. 
Patiuticnii te: the person ‘conducting the assessment must, be trained 

in how to reliably use thens empirically yalidated observation pro- 


cedures which have, been developed on ana priori basis for collect-- 


ing repeated samples of those behaviors. ‘The person, doing a situation- 


< 


° 


. 
‘ . ‘ : , 
, 


centered assessment, in contrast, must be skilled in helping the teach- 
‘er to define the:problem in terms of level of target behaviors he or she 
dénites. and in developing ad, hoc behavioral observation procedures 

to collect repeated measurement data on those baer pelavioie 

In aking a siiienaeeneeea approach the ieeensse may interact a 

only minimally res the referring teacher and therefore not awa to 

be skilled in comuinioariye and consultative techniques. The assessor 
_using the gtinakian specific approach will interact extensively with 
‘the referring teacher around issues which are potentially sensitive =~ 
and, therefore, must-be highly skilled as a ‘netic Where the 
assessor, in the person-centered approach will be looking at the stu- 
dent and anntateide the student's performance, the situation-centered 
assessor will be looking at the teacher, the classroom, the peers, 

‘the, student, and the relationships among them. In a general sense, 

the person-centered assessor needs to be a skilled psychometrician, 
while the situation-centered assessor must be a skilled consultant- 
problem analyzer. Since the training required to conduct either type of 
sieuseanet well takes considerable cients and resources, the deci- 


sion as to what approach should be taken in training will have to be 


carefully considered. 
': Perspective #10 : re 
The service delivery which tends to follow from the person- aS, 
' Seabévedl soproact is likely to be characterized by an_emphasis on 4 | 
developing the child's skills by varying the curricula, the method, 
and the administrative arrangement. The services provided through 


’ 


the situation-centered approach are more likely to take the form of 


) . : 
i] 4 = 


consultation and support to the classroom teacher. 

In the hypothetical case of Terri discussed earlier, the results 
of assessment will likely lead to quite different programs depending 
upon the approach taken. If a person-centered assessor with a shioades 
orientation assesses Terri,.a program to remediate Terri's skills in 
word analysis and synthesis is likely'to result. The situation- 
centered assessor might, instead, attempt to influence the teacher's 
desire to have Terri complete worksheets accurately,’ or might consult 
with the teacher regarding a behavioral Rcceraceine system for improv- 
ing Terri's performance on reading worksheets. As illustrated earlier 
in Rhodes quotations, person-centered assessment generally results 
in jnrkivantloun dl peseen to the individual alone. ' Behavioral inter- 
vention based on situation-centered assessments focuses, instead, on the 
behavior of the teacher who is the "mediator" (Tharp & Wetzel, 1969) 
of the contingencies of reinforcement controlling the student's current 
behavior (in Terri's case, the worksheets). The question then becomes, 
what are the aotiveed of influence on the teacher's behavior which the 
cagaueot can identify and, eventually, manipulate. Changes’ in the .. 
student's behavior may simply be-used to determine whether or not an 
effective change has occurred in the teacher's behavior. . 

Although the differences between approaches may not seem signifi- 
cant, they affect both the type of services delivered and: the role of 
the special educator who is providing that service. The real effects 
of the difference in role functioning can be observed when contrasting 
the services provided by Consulting Teachers in Vermont (Fox, Egner, 


Paolucci, Perelman, & McKenzie, 1973) and those provided by the CSDCs. 
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Vermont's Consulting Teachers provide service to thé child through 
the classroom teacher through "in.service training in applied 
behavior analysis and individual instruction that provides regular- 
classroom teachers with the necessary special education skills" (p. 
23). The role cast for the situation-centered Consulting Teacher 
does not include direct service to the student identified as handi- 


capped. In contrast, teachers in the behaviorally oriented CSDCs 


such as the SST Project previously referenced and the SIMS Project in 
Minneapolis provide direct instruction on specific skill deficits 

which ve been identified through behavioral assessment on standard 
tasks. In sary cases the learning digupClivies teacher in a csDC 

will never meet a child's home school classroom teacher. Clearly, 

the Vermont program rests on the assumption that the teacher's behavior 
is part of the problem, while many CSDCs are organized around the 
assumption that the problem is defined ie terms of the child's behav- 
ior. Classroom observation and interviews with significant others 


are mandatory as part of assessment in less than half of the CSDCs 


(Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1978). 
Perspective #11 ® 
The person-centered approach to assessment for purposes of identi- ~ 


finatisn will produce a population of children relatively homogeneous 
with respect to skill deficiencies, while the situation-centered. « 
approach is more likely to produce a population of students who are 
quite heterogeneous with respect to ‘thet performance on tool movements. 


At present no empirical description can be given goutrasting the 


students identified using the two approaches to behavioral seeeAgHent, 
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Since students selected for service through a person-centered approach 
are typically assessed on standard tasks, however, students identified 
as learning disabled should be more homogeneous with respect to the: 
skill deficits in their behavioral repertoires. This will hold true, 
however, ealy in those instances where initial assessment screening is 
made on standard tasks such as those identified in the SST Beonack, 
Person-centered assessment, which involves direct measurement ef stu- 
dent ptotaince on the school curriculum (cf. Lovitt, Schaff, & Sayre, 
1970), but does not include assessment on standard "tool movements" 

- may generate a very heterogeneous LD population. The situation- | 
deabaxed approach to identification leads to assessment practices : 
which are ad hoc and idiosyncratic; therefore, little basis exists for 
predicting that a situation-centered approach to identification will | . 
produce a set of children who are homogeneous with respect to their 
behavioral repertories. In fact, in a situation-centered approach, what 
will determine whether children with identical behavioral repertories 

will be idunkeeved ci eligible for service is not their behavior, but | 

the reaction of the teacher to their behavior. Consequently, homo- 

_ geneity ought to be a function of teacher desires rather than student 
behavior. | 


The behavoral approach to assessment which is person-centered 


may well be easier to justify in terms of the law and the regula- 


tions which have been written, whereas the situation-centered approach 
may continually éncounter difficulty on legal grounds. This point is 
‘true if for no other reason than current laws and regulations are- | 


based on the sonar ten that the cow. of any handicap is in the child. 
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Approaches to problem definition which do not identify the behavior 
of the individual as "the problem" are in conflict with the federal 
regulations by virtue of differences in basic assumptions. The 
situation-centered approach has much to recommend it, however, since 
it removes the total burden of responsibility for the existence of a 
problem from the child and places a fair share on the teacher and 


society. 3 


Perspective #12 
A complete assessment for purposes of identification includes an 
analysis of personal and social problems. 


As is clear in the recommended definition, to identify a student 
‘as learning disabled requires a determination that the manifest aca- 
demic problems are not a function of socio-emotional variables. The 
usual assumption is that if a child with learning disabilities mani- 
fests disorders in social-emotional behavior hen these are correlates 
of academic problems rather than determinants. Some research has been 
conducted which reveals that children with learning disabilities have 
personal and eotiet behavior veoblens (Bryan & Bryan, 1975); how€ver, 
that research does ceeeeieel the direction of that relationship. 
The intent at the federal regulations is to clearly identify a set of. 
children with academic performance problems which are a function of 
factors other than social-emotional’ disorders. That such a distinction 
will ever be possible on other than conceptual grounds, however, is not 
as clear. Bryan (1978), for example, states that it "seems reasonable 
that children characterized by so many sveruive characteristics are 


experiencing interpersonal difficulties" (p. 1). Indeed, the learning 
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disabled child is often depicted as stereotypically "hyperactive," 
"emotionally labile," ‘and having suas cin relationships with peers. 
Yet, to a large extent, the social behaviors of learning disabled 
children have been largely ignored. Part of this difficulty may be 
due to the fact that the social behavior difficulties of learning 
disabled children have too often been treated as products of being 
learning disabled instead of being correlates or, potentially, as Me 
partial determiners of the academic problems. The major emphasis | 
in the treatment of social. behavior difficulties of these children has 
been the attempt to ameliorate the academic difficulties through in- 
struction, rather than interpersonal interventions. 
The use of behavioral observation scomeaieas to record the social 
behavior of learning disabled children has, with a few notable excep- 
tions, been ianeai¢ ignored. One of the major advantages of behav- 
‘doral assessment is that the same sources of data can be used in all 

of the major educational decisions as discussed by Salvia and Ysseldyke 
(1978). Data used for the identification of the LD can be used for 
program planning and; again for evalustdod.. 

At present, all the research on behaviorally assessing invesperndea: 
problems of LD children has been cestviceed to differentiating between 
an LD eaupte and a non-LD sample. In other words, all the Saswarch 
has been on the use of behavioral assessment techniques to make iden- 
tification decisions. Little or no use has been made of these data in 
research regarding their ise in making program planning aad evaluation 
decisions. 


Two major types of social behavior assessment of children with 


’ 
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learning disabilities can be found in the research literature: first, 
direct observation of the child in school, and second, teacher rating 
scales. Bryan (1974, 1978; Bryan & McGrady, 1972; Bryan & ~ 
Wheeler, 1972) has done the major work in the ditrect observation of 
learning disabled children. Bryan's method of direct observation in- 
volves the use of what she calls Interactional Process Analysis (IPA), 
which includes four main categories of behavior--Task Oriented, Non- 
Task Oriented, Interactions, and Waiting. The recording system used 
requires the observer to observe one child and code his ae her behavior 
every 10 seconds for a period of five minutes and then observe the 

next child. 

Bryan has used the IPA to describe the extent and nature of social 
behavior difference in learning disabled children. Bryan and Wheeler 
(1972) used the IPA to study the behavior of four boys in each class, 
two LD and two normal, in grades K through 6. Their results, not sur- 
prisingly, showed the LD children spent less time in Task Oriented 
behavior than their peers; howeves, no differences sine Bound in the 
percent of time LD students spent interacting with teachers and peers. 
Bryan (1974) again used the IPA to determine 1) whether LD.children , 
behaved differently from normal children in the classroom, 2) whether 

“the task oriented behavior of the LD child varies from task to task, 


3) and, finally, whether the behavior of the LD child varies from the 


regular class setting aw of the LD specialist. Her results 
were consistent with {the ear  aeudy The LD children exhibited 


before, the two groups~did 


.. regardlesf of the subjece or activity. 


not differ in the amount (percent) of tine spent with the teacher or 
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peers; however, a teacher was three times more likely to .respond to 
the verbal initiation of a normal child and the learning disabled 
child was more likely to receive “negative reinforcement" (sic) from 
his or her teacher than a normal child. The LD child was also more likely 
to be ignored by peers. 

Research has also been conducted on the sbearvacion of children's 

@lasscode conversations by Bryan, Wheeler, Felcan, and Henek (1976) in 
‘an attempt to determine patterns of social attention and rejection. 
Observations were done by two sbeervere atic recorded the activities of 
the subject and everything said to the subject by others. A behavior 
recording system involving eight broad categories was used (rejection, 
information source, self-image, cooperation, competition, Helpitia 
consideration, and intrusiveness). Examination of the frequenties of 
kteutan and receipt of statements by learning disabled and comparison 
peers revealed that learning disabled children emitted and received 
more rejection statements than peers, emitted the same frequency but 
received fewer questions from peers than comparison children, emitted 
and received more competition statements than peers, gave much tend help 
but received somewhat more help than peers, emitted and received far 
fewer consideration statements than peers, and anpaaed in less intrusive 
behavior than peers (Sryen et al.,‘'1976). An analysis of differences 
in the frequency of communication between learning disabled and com- 
parison children resulted in Se utabustieniiy significant differences. 
Learning disabjled children emitted significantly more -"competitive 
statements” and control subjects emitted more "consideration statements." 
The: remaining variables failed to reliably differentiate the two sets 


of students. . . 


. 


+ 
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Forness and Esveldt (1975), in research on the predictive validity 


of behavior observation for identifying high-risk children in kinder- ~ | 
garten, observed children in four areas and coded the behaviors observed 


into four categories (i.e., "Verbal Positive," "Attend,","Not Attend," 


and "Disrupt"). A recording system was used where a child's behavior , 
was observed for six seconds and coded. The next child was then ob— 
served for six seconds and so on until everyone in the class was ob- 
served. The whole process was then repeated. Direct classroom obser- 
vations were done during October and March and, at the same time, teach- 
er's completed ratings of the children. The correlation between teach- 


ers' 


ratings in October and March was high and positive. The authors 
reported that scores on disruptive behaviors were more predictive of 
both teacher's ratings and actual rates of behavior. This was true even 


though the actual rates of disruptive behavior in the sample were quite .' 


low. The same relationship regarding teachers’ ratings of disruptive 


behavior has also been reported by Blunden, Spring, and Greenberg (1974), who ~« 


state "it would appear that there is greater agreement between teachers’ 
ratings of negatively valued'than positively onlund batasiek, perhaps 
because they are re salient" és. 85). 

The research by Cobb (1972), while not conducted specifically with 
LD children, bears on the use of social behavior assessment as part of 
the identification of academically successful students. Using an in- 
terval’ recording method, Cobb observed children Rocked seconds, coded 
the behavior, observed the next child, coded his or her behavior, and so oxi 


for the whole class in 14 categories (attention, talk to teacher posi~ 


tive, talk to peer positive, volunteers, initiation to teacher, com 
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pliance, self-stimulation, out of seat, play, inappropriate talk to - 


teacher, inappropriate talk to peer, non-compliance, looking around, 
and not attending). Cobb concluded ‘that the ."behavior of "talk to 
peer positive’: consistently became a powerful predictor within the , 
samples for reading and spelling wr across samples for arithmetic" 
(p. 79) for iculeceeeac: Children who followed instructions were 
alsa more likely to be achievers. 5, 
The research on the predictive validity of-directly suadteal = 
social behavior for both teacher judgments and achievement‘ measures 
seueiien support, we believe, for including social behavior observa- 
tion as a part of the identificat process. ee clear, however, ~ 
is the validity of teacher satines of interpersonal behavior. 
The teacher rating scale is by far the most common instrument 
used to assess the social behavior of learning disabled children, 


and while teachers’ ratings have been severely criticized, Ohlson 


(1978) argued that "many authors have shown high correlations between 


‘teachers’ rating scales and standardized instruments" (p. 43). Keogh 


and Smith (1970) argue much the same when they state that "teachers' 
ratings had consistently significant correlations with achievement 
measures" (p. 288). Haritg and Ridgway (1967) stated that "it appears 


that the individual behavior analysis done by teachers may prove to 
be a more effective procedure than group testing i identification" 
(p. 393). . 
Blunden et al. (1974) stated that "content validity of most behav- 


ior rating scales is assumed. Such an assumption may be insufficient" 


(p. 84). In their attempt to validate the Classroom Behavior Inventory 


(CBI) ‘by comparing ratings of the five categories of the instruments 


to actual rates of behavior, only one category even moderately corre- 
lated to the actual rates. Most rating scales are validated by com- 
paring ratings to standardized test scores (Bryan & McGrady, 1972; 
Keogh & Smith, 1970; Nwoick: “SooventGrs; & Merenda, 1973) or to'teachers' 
weedea tetvak, Swift, & Prewitt, 1971). Other criticisms of rating 
scales: include halo effects, teacher bias (Forness & Esveldt, 1975) 
and the belief that "a checklist does not permit an objective analysis 
of behavior across time and different situations" (p. 385). 
One way to resolve the issue over the validity 62 teachave® vate F 
ings is to consider them in light of the distinction made previously 
between the person-centered and situation-centered approaches to 
assessment. If a person-centered approach is to be taken in assess- 
ment for purposes of identification, then the predictive validity of 
the rating scale used must be determined. If, on the other hand, 
a situation-gentered approach is taken, then the ratings can be ised 
as statements that, in the teacher's view, a discrepancy exists between 
what the child is doing and what the teacher believes is desirable. 
Viewed in this way, the rating scale becomes an instrument for the 
teacher to indicate that, for him or her, ‘ problem exists. When a ‘5 


teacher rates a student negatively, the teacher is saying "I have a 


problem with this student on these behaviors." 

A second approach to using rating scales may also be derived from 
the behavioral perspective. In this approach the teacher's rating 
is viewed as an effect of the student's behavior on the environment 


which defines the occurrence of that behavior. This approach is akin 


OG 


to what behavioral psychologists call a functional rather than a 
topographical definition. In a free operant research apparatus, 
what defines the occurrence of a behavior like key pecking or bar 
pressing is the electrical contact which occurs rather than what the 
subject does to effect the electrical connection. Thus, a-.rat may 
press the bar with any paw, or its snout, ark Bhs act will be countéa 
as a bar press so long as the contact occurs. In using a rating scale, 
the teacher's rating might be viewed as analogous to the electrical 

“ 


contact. If the rating occurs, the critical effect has dccurred re- 


gardless of what the student has done. The primary problem with such 


an approach is that the teacher's rating is usually temporally and 


spatially too remote to be_ treated as part of an analysis of the cur- 
rent environment. Nevertheless, we might do well to develop some of 
our research efforts around functional rather than topographical defi- 
nitions of behavior. 

However the data is collected, we believe that a complete assess- 
ment for purposes of identifying children with learning disabilities 
should include measures of personal and social adjustment. Asher (in press) 
has recently provided a persuasive summary of the evidence that peer 
relationships are predictive of later life success. As we organize 
our research and development efforts we need to address the role of 


® ‘ : 
personal_and social development as well as academic performance. 


Summary 
\ 
In Section II Of this paper we have addressed the use of behav- 
ioral assessment procedures in identifying learning disabled children. 


We believe a substantial basis exists in the available literature for 
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creating service programs which use behavioral assessment techniques 
for selecting/identifying children for learning disabled service. 
What is less clear from our literature search, house, is what the 
effects will be of basing identification decisions primarily on data 
collected through behavioral assessment techniques. ie ave re 
lated that the effects will vary as a function of two general orienta- 
tions to using behavioral assessment which we have called "person- 
centered" and "situation-centered." To our knowledge, no research 
exists contrasting the effects of using a behavioral approach to 
identification with other approaches, nor does research exist which 
contrasts person-centered and situation-centered curtains: What 
exists at this point are descriptions of what ae be done rather than 
empirical analyses. , 

Whether behavioral psychologists and educators will ever exten- 
sively research issues related to identification is doubtful. \ The 
reason for this Pitas. In Gardner's words, "The primary feature of 
behavioral assessment is to provide data which give direction to de- 
vising individual programs for behavioral change" (Gardner,({1977, p. 
475). The point is clear: behaviorally oriented assessors |seek in- 
formation useful for planning environmental changes rather ‘than for 
identifying etiology. In Section III we ie our attention to the 


role of behavioral assessment in program planning decisions. 


- 


1) 


2) 


4) 


5) 


As 


range goals? wt 


Section III 


» 


Disabled Children 


gram planning produce for each student what is referred to as the 


tion Plan (IEP),- involves answering the following questions: 


What are the reasonable long and short range goals 
toward which the program will be directed? 
What are the program modifications which must be im- 


plemented in an effort to achieve those long and short 


-_ 


) How will progress toward the attainment of program 


goals be evaluated? 
Who will be responsible for implementing each aspect 
of the program? 


How will program success ultimately be determined? 


was stated early in this paper, extensive treatments of how 

a behavioral approach is used in planning programs already exists (cf. 
Deno & Mirkin, 1977; Gardner, 1977; Peter, 1972; Stephens, 1976; White 
& Haring, 1976a). In this section of the paper we tntend to identify 


perspectives on the uses of a behavioral approach to assessment when 
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Behavioral Assessment Procedures in Planning Programs for Learning 


Once children have been identified-as eligible for learning dis- 
abilities service, the major decisfon which must be made is:to select 
the type of educational program to be provided for the student. The 


Education for Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) requires that pro- 


Individual Education Program (IEP). Writing the IEP, together with 


what special educators are now referring to as the Individual Instruc- 


‘ 
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making program planning decisions. ° 
Perspective #13 - 2 
. Behaviorally based programs include goal statements derived from 


the assessment data collected for making the: identification decision. 


A common problem facing program planners is how to relate the © 


data collected during initial assessment for purposes of identifica- 


, tion to the development of instructional programs for children who 
eww heen identi Ped as eligible for service. The problem typically 
‘arises when the behaviors sampled during identification and initial 
" assessment are qualitatively different from the behaviors toward 
which program modification is directed. For example, if data from 


' standardized ability testing are the primary data used for identifica- 


tion, then the program planner is faced with the question of whether 
the program goals ought to be written in terms of improving the abili- 
ties described as deficient through initial assessment, in terms of 
improving of the child's functioning on school related tasks, or both. 
Considerable controversy exists over the validity of ability training 
and its value for improving academic achievement (cf. Hammill & Larsen, 
1974, 1978; Lund, Foster, & McCall-Perez, 1978; Minskoff, 1975; Newcomer, 
Larsen, & Hammill, 1976). The present state of the art with veinan 
to an ability based diagnostic prescriptive procedure is such that 
Ysseldyke and Salvia (1974) have gone so far as to argue that children 
experiencing programs planned on this basis are, in. ffect, involuntarily 
participating as subjects in uncontrolled experiments. 


Behaviorally oriented educational planners, with few exceptions 


(see e.g., Becker, Englemann, & Thomas, 1971), generally have avoided 
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es 
the issue of whether to train abilities or task Perneemeniees Pro- 
grams davadouna from the behavioral encenies petane educational 
\ 
goals specified in terms of the academic and social performance 


required for successful functioning within the regular classroon. 


These goals are derived from the same data collected during the pro- 


cess of describing the "problem" which precipitated referral of the 


child for service. The major ad ntage of approach is that it 
provides for continuity of assessment data-from initial identification 
of a child-for service through planning and susiniabling. wienges in the 
child's program. For example, if a child is discrepant in oral 
reading or task completion, and the desires which make the child's 
performance discrepant can be justified then,. for the behaviorally 
oriented educator, it follows directly that the program goals should 
be stated in terms of reducing that discrepancy (cf. Deno & Mirkin, 
1977). While a difference may exist in the nature of program goals 
specified by behaviorally oriented educators who take a person- 
centered approach to assessment rather than a situation-centered 
approach, the nature of that difference is determined by the kinds of 
assessment conducted during initial identification of the problem 
(i.e., if initial problem Nemeeipescn is based on assessment of tool 
movements rather than situation-specific tasks then program goals 
will be written in terms of reducing discrepancies in tool movements 
rather than in terms of situation-specific discrepancies). 

While continuity in the data collected and used for making a 
gram decisions would seem desirable, it does place a heavy burden on 


collecting the "right" data during identification. Misjudgments in 
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the type of data collected during identification will be. perpetuated 
during program planning and intérvention, since program objectives 
will be written in'terms of chee intel” ite concern, of course, bears 
on ov validity issue previously discussed in Section II. 

A major empirical aumaeiee which must be considered in. connec- 
tion with setting behavioral goals is whether or not that approach 


' results in an improvement in the special educational services provided 

: for learning disabled children. The reasons sien for specifying: ob- 
jectives in behavioral terms have been presented by Maget (1962), Popham & 
Husek (1969), Steiner (1975), and Tyler (1950), sinc others. The 
presumed benefits eauectenk improved accountability to improved per- 
formance, and while the arguments seem logically compelling tidy tuck 
empirical verification. The research on the effects of spegifying : 
objectives by Baker (1969), Bishop (1969), Boardman. (1970), Dalis 

(1970), Doty (1968), Engel (1968), Jenkins and Deno (1970, 1971), 

McNeill (1967), Parker, Sperr, and Rieff (1972), Smith (1967), and Tiemann 
(1968), among others, has produced largely contradictory results. 
Equal numbers of studies can be found in which significant and non- 
significant results are reported (Duchastel ‘ Merrill’, 1973). The 

mixed Keaterch results on the effectiveness of behavioral objectives 


in instruction is evidence that specifying behavioral goals is not 


sufficient to improve programs. 


\ 


Perspective #14 . 
Behaviorally based programs include a system for direct and fre- 
"quent measurement of performance on behaviorally stated goals. 


Crutcher and Hofmeister (1975) have offered an explanation for 
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the failure to obtain consistent effects in the ‘research on behavioral. 
objectives. They state that a "major -reason for the discrepancies 

‘in findings may be related to whether an emphasis is placed on the 
ere of objectives or on the use of the one ae to improve 
treatment processes. For adequate use of the spi éieen, emphasis must _ 
be placed on evaluation devices for determining task or objective y 
mastery" (p. 78). They propose further that a monitoring system 

is ‘necessary which will "allow the special educator to stay close 


enough t6 the child to allow for effective decision making regarding — 


the child's program" (p. 78). To test their hypothesis, Crutcher and . 


Hofmeister designed a study and obtained large and significant effects 
, cv 


in which objectives were combined with a mentoring system. Similar 
results were obtained by Bohannon (1975) where again, careful collec-. 
tion of time series data ae the objectives was used’ to make instruc- — 
tional improvement decisions on a daily biada, 
In both the Crutcher and Hofmeister study and the study by Bohan- 

non, the separate effects of sperttying objectives in’ bebaviorad, terms 
“and the use of daily time series data collection were mn determined. 
Subsequently, Mirkin (1978) designed a study to abesitetss the separate 
effects of objective setting and daily measurement. Her results 
eupport the conclusion that time series data obtained through direct 
and daily measurement of the behavior specified in the objective : “ 
can be used to improve student performance, but that the Sec: - 

fication of behavioral objectives alone is inet facbive. We will con- 

sider that conclusion in somewhat more detail in Section IV of this 


paper, which includes a discussion of behavioral assessment procedures _ 
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in formative evaluation. The results of these studies, however, 
underscore che need for answering program evaluation questions dur- 
ing program alanine, i 

In addition to specifying the goals of programs in behavioral 
tevin, beheviocaliy orlented educators have recently addressed the 
question of what are reasonable levels of performance,to specify in 
stating long and short term goals (Haughton, 1971; Starlin, 1971; 
White, 1972; White & Haring, 1976a). White, in particular, has des- 
cribed both the empirical basis and the procedures for using data 
collected during initial,assessment to establish precise program goals. 
The approach is particularly commendable because it moves the specifi-; 
cation of goals from a kind of "seat of the pants" hunching to an 
empirically based system. Whether or not this system improves per- 
formance beyond a more dacuitive aporoect has not been adequately . 
tested. However, the work previously cited by Bohannon (1975) and Mirkin 
(1978) provides some preliminary evidence and support of the system which © 
has developed. The importance of the procedures for this paper, 
however, is that they underscore the need for repeated, rather than 
single, behaving sampling when conducting assessment for purposes of 
identification. The procedures involve using those data as a basis for 
making empirical predictions about subsequent student performance, 
which is the basis for setting program objectives. The inevitable 
conclusion is that a major part of the assessment which must be done 
fas program planning is the collection of baseline data on relevant 
behaviors during child identification. 


Another important implication of the work just cited, and that 


ee, 
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of others who are behaviorally oriented (e.g., Liberty, 1972, 1975) 

is that once long term performance levels are established in the goal 
statements which have been derived from base ine data, it is possible 
to derive short Lita, or intermediate performance levels for the 

daily and weekly progress required to achieve the long term goal or | 
aim. These short term objectives are a simple interpolation from 
initial performance and long term goals. Liberty refers to such goals 
as dynamic aims for decision making which are intended to ensure that g 
the progress the student makes is always in the direction of achieving 
the long range objective. If the student fails to meet the dynamic 

aim for a prespecified period of time, a new aim is éarablighad and a 
change is made in the student's program. Illustrations of this | 
approach can be found in the work of White and Haring (1976a), Deno and 


Mirkin (1977), and Bohannon (1975) previously referenced. 


Perspective #15 

; F : a 
The evaluation procedures written as a par& of program planning 

are based on the same assessment procedures used for making the 


identification decision. 


' 


Since the goals written into the IEP are based on the behaviors 
specified during identification, and the assessment procedures far tak- 
ing data on those behaviors have already been created and implemented 
during the identification process, it follows logically that behavior- 
ally oriented program planners will specify evaluation plans which 
include data on the same behaviors using the same assessment procedures. 
The evaluation plans are, of course, based on the time suis research 


designs used by behavioral psychologists to study the variables con- 
es = 
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trolling an individual's performance. ~- Time series research designs 


can be used to investigate the effects of independent variable manipu- 


lations with single suhjects. Since IEP's are, in effect, single sub- 


ject experiments conducted by teachers with students, they can be used 
to. evaluate the effects of modifications in the student's program. 
For the jelavtersl educator, then, program planning includes specifi- 
cation of exactly which type of data will be collected, how often the 
data will be collected, by whom, how they will be graphed, and finally 
how and by whom the data will be reviewed to make formative evaluation 
decisions. (See again, Deno & Mirkin, 1977, and White & Haring, 1976a, 
for illustrations of program plans specifying the evaluation procedures 
just described.) . 
For a behavioral educator, the data to be collected as a basis for 
evaluating program effects are the first concern of program planning. 
The reason is that most behavioral educators approach educational 
interventions from the perspective that they aye, in fact, applied re- 
search activities designed to determine whether fying different 
aspects of a students environment constitute program improvements. 
From this point of view, program planning involves specifying the re- 
search design which will be used to continually test alternative hy- 
pothesés about which variables in the environment have the greatest 
influence in reducing performance discrepancies. The operating assump- 
tion is that no matter how carefully assessment might have been done 
initially, at the sia sent time we are unable to prescribe specific 


and uaa a changes in instruction for individual pupils which will 


have certain effects and, therefore, that we must treat changes in the——— 
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educational program as hypotheses to be empirically fésted. The 
approach is like the one Campbell (1969), ie al for acnintseees 
tors in general. Campbéll's ene was that the effects of few if any 
"reforms" in programs can be deadinvad and that all ’reforms in pro- 
grams should be treated as testable hypotheses. To act as if an IEP 
constitutes an intervention in a learning disabled-chida's edycational 
program which is certain to ke successful is to "trap" the educators 
in the same sere that Conpbalt described "trapped administrators." 
Since, in applied work, it is imgousiole to predict with cer- 
tainty what will be the oe of specific changes in the individual's 
program, behaviorally oriented educators operate from the assumption 


* 


that during program planning, agreement on the changes which are to be 

made is less important than agreement on the evaluation procedures used core 
in the analysis of the effects of those changes. This approach departs 

fairly dramatically from-that of the conventional diagnostic-prescriptive 

’ approach, which operates on the assumption that aptitude bs treat- 

ment interactions are sufficiently wali understood to predict what pro-. 
gram will be effective for the individual. As discussed in Section I, 

the behavioral assumption is that each individual is the unigue product 

of his or her personal training history and genetic constitution, and that 

the uniqueness of the individual will make differential predictions | : 

’ virtually impossible. In his recent book, Lovitt (1977) forcefully 
presents the point of view just stated. He provides evidence and argues 
that the teacher must continuously evaluate different techniques which 


are used to solve individual problems, and that no single instructional 


technique will ever be appropriate for solving all the problems pre- 
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sented by children who have difficulty academically. Since he devotes 
an entire book to these issues we will not present them here. Any . 
one wishing a further exploration of the approach is encouraged to 
read Lovitt on these points. : | 

| While it is relatively easy to say that the jveenecienat chil- 
dren with learning disabilities should consist of continuous evaluation 
of alternative changes or reforms in the individual's wecouate: it 
is,far more difficult to create a model instructional program based 


on this recommendation. In a different paper, Lovitt (1971) points” 


out that one program of research which yet needs to be undertaken is 


set he calls "logistics research." By that he means research to deter- 


mine how very busy teachers can collect the type of data necegsary to 


make the instructional decisions which are a vital part of behavioral 


teaching. Since a major component of a behavioral program consists of 


daily data collection on a variety of different behaviors, the re- 


“sources and arrangements necessary to collect such data and use them for 


decision making must be specified. At present the solution seems to 


be to place data collection in the hands of a variety of individuals 
other than the teacher (including aides, volunteers, and the children 
themselves). It is fair to say that the logistical problems involved 


in direct and daily measurement of student performance are sufficient 


ed 


-~to constitute a major barrier for the effective utilization of behav- 


ioral assessment techniques in teaching. When using a situation- 


centered approach to problem identification and subsequently to pro- 


gram planning the logistical difficulties become even greater since 


__most assessment and decision-meking—is—ad- hoc. One-solution has been —~—— 
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to teach the classroom teacher how to take data and what Aube to take; 
however, the success of éhis approach remains to be adequately tested. 
A major study by Ganerell aad Cantrell (1976), in which resource per- 
sonnel were trained in behavYoral analysis and data collection, provides 
some data that the approach can be effective. 
As with the identification decision, whether the approach taken 

As situation-centered or person-centered significantly influences pro- 
gram planning decisions bearing on the types of resources and adminis- 
trative arrangements which are organized for problem solution. Situation- 
centered program planning usually focuses on attempts to train the 
individual teacher to function differently, or how to supply that 
teacher with materials and techniques witch ie effectively be used 
to improve the program for at» individual child. The service delivery 
model includes a resource person, usually a special education teacher, 
who has the time and skills necessary for providing consultation and 
support to the classroom teacher. Program plans typically do not tn- 
volve the removal of the child eligible for saeylinefeom the panuiae 
classroom; instead, services are brought to the ehfid in the form of 

' changes in teacher behavior and classroom nee ee In contrast, 
person-centered problem definition and subsequent program planning 
tend to result in service delivery models which include resourses 
external to the classroom designed to improve student performance on 
tool movement deficienciés. As often as not these resources might 
consist of special education resource teachers who organize supple- 
mentary or parallel curricula on a part time or full time basis. At 


the present time very little empirical evidence exists as to the 
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relative effectiveness of either the person-centered or situation- 
centered programs. Jenkins, Mayhall, Peschka, & Townsend (1974) 
present evidence that supports the conclusion man where supplementary 
services are provided.is less important than what types of service 

are provided. While investigating the value of peer eee ee as an 
approach to remediating skill deficits, they ieteendtned that where the 
tutoring occurred (in the resource room or in the classroom) was less 
important than whether or not it was carefully supervised. Results 
like theirs support the hypothesis that some of the types o° programs 
provided for the learning disabled child in the resource or special 
classroom could just as well be provided for the chiid within the 
regular classroom. If so, then no need exists for the common practice 
of removing the child from the classroom for learning disabilities 
service. A major program of Logie SCs research could be undertaken to 
determine precisely what instructional variations are, in fact, pro- 
vided for learning disabled children in special education programs and 
what resources would be necessary to bring those instructional alter- 
natives into the regular classroom. Current efforts at "mainstream 
training" are directed toward helping classroom teachers "individualize" - 
their sis cia for all children. The eventual result of this kind of 
work is likely to increase the complexity of program management for 
the classroom teacher. A situation-centered approach to programming, 
taken together with a completely individualized classroom, would result 
in the elimination of alternatives in learning disabilities programs 
ore remove the child from the classroom, and would increase the 


numbers of children for whom the regular classroom could be the least 


ber 3 
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restrictive environment. That ehd is not immediately in sight, 


however. ' 


Section IV 


Behavioral Assessment Procedures in Evaluation Programs for 


Learning Disgbled Children 


In Section II we addressed how behavioral assessment procedures 
were used to identify children as eligible for learning disabilities 
service. In.Section III the use of behavioral assessment procedures 
in planning instructional programs for learning disabled children was 
considered. In Section IV we are concerned with two major questions 
which fall under the heading of evaluation: First, how can we use 
behavioral assessment procedures to improve the IEP now dip iéadnted 
(formative evaluation) and, second, how can behavioral assessment 
procedures be used to determine whether or not learning disabilities. 


service has been effective (summative evaluation)? 


“ 


Perspective #16 


~ 


Behavioral assessment procedures provide special educators with 


useful and effective procedures for forflative evaluation of learning 
disabled children's programs. (Improved formative evaluation procedures 


may, in fact; be the primary contribution made by the behavioral 
approach to the improvement of instructional programs for learning 
disabled children.) 

At least three research studies can be identified in which a be- 
havioral approach to formative evaluation increased student performance 
on basic skills (Bohannon, 1975; Jenkins et al., 1974; Mirkin, 1978). 
In each of those studies: the formative evaluation technique consisted 


of daily observing, recording, and graphing of the desired behavior. 
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While the results of each study provide evidence of the value of a be- 
havioeal approach to formative evaluation, only in the Mirkin study 
was a systematic attempt made to isolate the effective variables. 

She examined the effects of three different treatments on oral read- 
ing performance in the basal reader. One treatment consisted of spe 
ting an oral reading objective and pre- and post-testing of students 
on that, objective., A second treatment consisted of setting an oral 
reading objective, pre- and post-testing on those objectives, and 
measuring student's-performance each day. The third treatment con- 
sisted of setting an oral reading objective, pre- and post-testing, 
daily measurement, and using specific data decision rules (Liberty, 
1975) to make consequence changes. A fourth group created as ‘ee 
en ome to a resoupce room each day for reading instruction in the 
same manner ag other experimental groups. Mirkin's results indi- 
cate that daily measurement is very likely a necessary component of 
formative evaluation but is most valuable when a mechanism exists for 
ensuring utilization of data for making instructional decisions. In 
general, the treatment condition which included not only daily meas- 
urement, but also systematic changes based on decision rules was most 
effective. In several comparisons, into duns collection without data 
Br ececei rules was not better than simply setting objectives with 
pre- and post-evaluation. The treatment which consisted of objective 
setting and pre-pos§ evaluation proved no more ateeoyive than the un- 
treated control group. In the Bohannon study, Ge es data decision 


rules were also employed by the resource teachers as a part of the 


experimental treatment. The conclusion which emerges from these 
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studies is that formative evaluation procedures should include not only 

daily behavior sampling, but a data utilization system as well. The : 
number of possible variations in daily measurement and data utiliza- 

tion systems are many, however, and considerable faveerigation of 

the alternatives is required before recommendations can be based on 

adequate data. 

The Bohannon study is interesting to aie ee as well, because 
his experimental treatment (which served as the model for Mirkin's 
most effective treatment) was contrasted with a "teacher does her own 
thing" treatment in which teachers were allowed to do anything except 
measure performance each day and use data decision rules. Teachers in. 
the ''do your own thing" condition spent approximately 30 minutes a 
day instructing pupils while those same teachers instructing pupils 
in the-data decision rule treatment spent approximately 10 minutes per 
day. Despite this substantial difference in instructional time, ; 
students in the data decision rule treatment exceeded the goal attain- 
ment of students in the "do your own thing" treatment. When that 
result is considered in the light of the logistical problems of daily 
measurement previously described, the possibility for cost benefit 
resolutions of the issue arise. 

White (1971) has suggested that, ideally, assessment should pro- 
vide the teacher with information to predict eventual success or 
failure before it actually materializes and permit changes in programs 
consistent with the daily needs of children. He argued that to do so 
will result in a much higher degree of success. In his words: "With- 


out continuous analysis of the child's performance, if the child does 
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run into trouble (in mastering the objective) the problem has grown 
\ 
to grand proportions before it is recognized" (p. 445). It is inter- 


esting that from an entirely different perspective, Snow (1977) also 
proposes that the evaluation question always must focus on whether -s 


the instruction worked well for rhe student. The "key" he suggests is 
The subgroup of applied behavioral 


. 


psychologists represented by Haring (1969) , Haughton (1971, 1972), 


' 


"continuous formative evaluation.' 


Kunzelman (1970), Liberty (1972, £975), Lindsley (1964, 1971), Lovitt 
(1971), Starlin (1971), White (1971), White and Haring (1976a), in eee 
ticular, ‘present the potential of behailonat assessment in the forma- 
tive evaluation of programs for children with learning disabilities. 

No quotation better represents their point of view than the following 
one taken from White: ''The process of education while it is in oper- 
ation must be carefully observed, measured and analyzed." (White, 

19.7%; ‘pe 14) 

Despite the fact that preliminary research on the efficacy pf 
formative evaluation procedures based on behavioral aseeaewant techniques 
is encouraging, most of the arguments for using direct and daily meas- 
urement are based on the logic that a teacher using such information 
will, as part of an instructional system, make corrections in the 
child's program which will lead to problem resolution. The result 
should be a more efficient system which avoids both "overteaching" 
and "underteaching" (Lovitt, 1977). Additional arguments for using 
time series data are based on the need for accountability required by 
Public Law 94-142, which requires that the effects of children's programs 


be regularly monitored to determine whether or not they are succeeding. 
* 
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The requirement for regular monitoring as stated in the law is 
imprecise, however, and periodic review may occur as infrequently 


as two or three times per year. 


sevunenniive #17 

A program's effectiveness is ultimately evaluated by 1) whether 
or not performance discrepancies have been eliminated, and 2) whether 
data revealing the relationship between interventions and outcomes 
can be provided. . . 


Where formative evaluation is directed toward assessment for the 
iid of improving an instructional program provided for the child, 
summative evaluation is designed to answer the more general question 
of whether intervention in the form of learning disabilities service ‘ 
proved to be effective. At the present, time educators tend to rely ’ 
heavily upon the use of standardized aati initially for purposes of 
identification and finally for evaluation of program effects. A kind 
of security exists in the use of instruments which are more generally 
referred to as standardized, despite the fact that few of these instru- 
ments are technically adequate with respect to the purposes for which 
they are used (Ysseldyke, 1977). The general practice for evaluating 
the outcomes of programs seems to be to give a standardized achievement 
test at approximately the onset of learning disabilities services, and 
to follow that with the administration of the same or similar tests 
on an annual basis. Rates of gain while in the program are then con- 
trasted with rates of gain prior cer eeaieite entry when reaching con- 


clusions about the effectiveness of the program. The problem with us- 


ing such an approach is clearly identified in an article by Eaton and 
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Lovitt, (1972), in which they provide data for six different students 
who were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the Wide Range 
Achievement Test and were placed in the Basal Reading Series based on > 
direct assessment of oral reading performance in that series. The 
.results from Fall and Spring testing show that large differences existed 
in pre- and post-achievement test scores for the same student as a 
function of the test used. Further, the standardized test data in some 
instances are at wide variance with the student's slaéenent in the 
reading series based an direct measurement of oral reading. The dis- 
parities in achievement test data are the greatest for one student 
who shows approximately a three grade level change in performance on 
the isebapoldbas Achievement fase fon fall to spring and approximately 
\ 
an eight grade level change on the Wide Range Achievement Test during 
the same period. A similar inconsistency ca results based on the type 
of test- used can be found in a study by Sanuels (1971), in which he 
used three di¢teveat tests to determine the magnitude of the student's 
reading deficit. The issue is, of aia one of the reliability of 
tests for making predictions regarding individual student performance. 
While test developers generally acknowledge that tests predict group 
performance athe than individual performance, educators in evaluating 
programs tend to use group tests to measure individual achievement. 
An additional problem concerns the content validity of the widely used 
« AeiedenaRE tests. In a recent paper, Jenkins and Pany (1978) pre- 
sented an analysis of the bias of specific standardized reading tests 


toward particular curricula. They concluded that "the data from the 


present investigation strongly suggests that a basic assumption under- 


ard 
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lying standardized achievement measures--that they representatively 
sample different curricula--is largely without support; -clear, 
significant biases appear to exist" (p. 452). They go on to argue that 
“what educators need is an instrument to measure learning that is 
sensitive to curricular differences" (p. 453). 

While gubecudtiny arguments can be raised regarding the invalidity 
and the unreliability of standardized achievement tests for assessing 
individual student performance, pretesting and posttesting as evalua- 
tion practice is an approach fraught with even greater logical problems. 
Campbell and Stanley (1963) have pointed out that pre- and post-test hag 
as a basis for drawing reasonable conclusions about the effects of 
interventions is a "bad example" of research design since the observed 
changes in performance from pre- to posttesting cannot be attributed 
to treatments applied during the intervening period. When pre- and 
posttesting is applied as an evaluation design it may be reasonably 


safe to conclude that the discrepancy identified during initial assess- 


a 


ment for purposes of identification will be smaller during posttesting 


(though regression effects are common). The purpose of summative 
evaluation however is to determine whether or not the program provided 
to the child was in fact the reason why the discrepancy has decreased. 
An evaluation design must be created which rules out cabenedie’ threats 
to internal validity which are common whenever such a conclusion is 


sought. At the present time, time series research designs offer the 


greatest potential for controlling potential threats to internal validity. 


Since program effectiveness must be evaluated with respect to the indi- 


vidual child's performance, evaluation pro¢éedures which rely on groups 
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are not useful. Time series research designs can be applied to the 
treatment programs provided for learning disabled yoyngsters to appraise 
the effects of services which have been delivered. This is true only 
if sufficient data collection has occurred during initial assessment 
and subsequently during programming. Xy 
An example of the use of time series data to evaluate treatment 
effects can be found in a study by Walkar and Hopps (1976), in which 
they not only collected time series data on individual student perform- 
ance, but also sampled individual student's peers to develop non- 
equivalent comparison groups to strengthen the evaluation design. 
In most behavioral research designs the effectiveness of the treatment 
is determined by replication of the change from a baseline ro 8 treat- 
ment condition. Since the implementation of earning disabilities : 
services constitutes a treatment, if sufficient baseline data are 
developed, the effect of implementing service on the level and trend of 
student performance should be siaewablie 4u the data. Time series 
research designs are not without their limitations in ruling out plausi- 
ble rival hypotheses however (Campbell & Stanley, 1963), and Walker and 
Hopps' use of nonequivalent comparison groups is an important contri- 
bution to the design of evaluation procedures for determining the 
effects of treatment. A more complete description of how nonequivalent 
control groups can be used to evaluate interventions for learning dis- 
abled children is’ presented by Deno and Mirkin (1977). 
We need to underscore here what we have stated previously regard- 
ing the use of behavioral data and the assessment of programs for learn- 


ing disabled children. The data which behavioral educators collect 
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during assessment for purposes of identification and the procedures 


» 


used for collecting that data are the same data and thie game procedures ‘ 
which are subsequently used in sitchen aunties and in formative and 

summative evaluation of learning disabilities services. The effect of 

this continuity in data collection from initial referral to final eval- 

uation is to provide greater integration of the major phases of pro- 

gramming and enable program developers to continually focus on the 


specific problems which were the basis for the original referral and 


provision of learning disability services. 
— 
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Conclusion 


In presenting thé behavioral approach to assessing children's 


. 


school related problems, we have attempted to identify those "perspec- . 
~- 


tives" which, together, provide a context for considering the identifi- 
6 ; 


“cation, planning, and evaluation decisions which must be made when 7 
providing learning disabilities services. As stated initially, we 
have limited our focus to perspectives which have clear implications 


for assessment. The result of limiting the focus to assessmént was 


that the perspectives were derived primarily from the assumptions and 


the methodology of behavioral research rather than the behavioral 
a 
principles which have been abstracted as a result of takifg a behav- 


~—Ft 


ioral approach to research. oe stated early in the paper, however, 
we believe that behavioral principles can be used to improve the edu- 
cational programs of children, with learning disabilities. For that 
reason we would encourage responsible decision makers to seek new 


solutions to developing effective interventions through applying behav- 


« 4 
ioral principles as well as to develop new assessment procedures based 


on the behavioral approach. r 


ry 
While the primary outcome of our effort has been to identify a 


’ ' 


set. of relevant perspectives we have, in the process, been able to 


ne 


‘generate a-variety of questions which should be answered in attempts 


to improve learning disabilities services. We shall close this paper 

by restating some of those questions. . s 

1. What is the purpose of identifying a student as learn- : 
ing disabled beyond legit imating the gcvenaleiees of 

an) ‘ 


special education monies? Said differently, is the 


likelihood great enough that we will ever be able to 


I 


differentially prescribe treatments based on our initial 
classification into such a desea becheaas to warrant 
spenting extensive ae identifi- 


cation procedures? » “ 


va‘ 


to 
. 


What are the different effects of taking a situation- 
centered rather than a person-centered approach to 
assessment in developing learning disabilities services? 
Are schools and parents more or less satisfied? Do’ i 
the pépulacions of children served differ? Is one 
approach more cost effective? 
3. To what extent is repeated behavior sampling 
necessary for making the identification, phanning, 
and evaluation decisions made in providing learning 
disability services? Are the decisions improved? 


If so, what performance data shall be obtained? How 


shall it be obtained? By whom shall it be. obtained? 


Ed 
, 4 
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